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EDITOR'S NOTES 


This issue is devoted to the United Nations Decade for Women 
World Conference and Forum '85 meetings held in Nairobi, Kenya, in 
July of 1985. This historic gathering of 20,000* women marked the third 
international conference during the United Nations Decade for Women. 


The Decade for Women began with a conference held in Mexico 
City to celebrate 1975 as International Women's Year. At the official 
United Nations conference, 133 countries were represented by over 
1,000 delegates, 70% of whom were women. The concurrent 
non-governmental organization (NGO) conference, referred to as "The 
Tribune," offered over 200 workshops. The themes of equality, 
development, and peace were introduced as hallmarks of this first 
conference and as the focus of the U.N. Decade for Women 
(1975-1985). The needs of women in each of these areas were 
addressed in the major document resulting from this conference, the 
World Plan of Action. 


The second international conference was held in 1980 in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. In addition to the themes of equality, 
development, and peace, the sub-themes of employment, health, and 
education were introduced. At the official conference, 145 nations were 
represented with 1,326 delegates. The NGO conference, Forum '80, 
attracted 8,000 participants from 128 countries, offering 150-175 
workshops daily. The Programme of Action which resulted from this 
second conference outlined strategies for improving the situation of 
women worldwide and for moving closer to the goals of equality, 
development, and peace. 


The 1985 conference, held in Nairobi, Kenya, in celebration of the 
end of the Decade for Women, brought together 2,000 delegates from 
149 countries. The Forward Looking Strategies document which was 


adopted provides specific guidelines for advancing the agenda of women 
internationally. The NGO forum known as Forum '85 attracted over 
14,000 people, 50% of whom were African. The cultural and political 
implications of holding the conference in Nairobi, making it accessible to 
so many African women, have deepened the experience of all who 
travelled to the conference. 


Among those who participated in the Nairobi conference were a 
number of individuals affiliated with the Center for Women and Religion. 
Reflections on their experience, as well as the contributions of others 
involved in the End of the Decade for Women celebrations, constitute 
the focus of this issue. It is our hope that in reading and reflecting on 
these articles, you will be able to experience some of the excitement 
and new understandings which have had a profound effect on the lives of 
all who participated in these celebrations. 


Linda A. Moody 


*Figures used in these notes are based on information provided by Jody 
Timms and others at the California Institute of Integral Studies. 


Journey to Nairobi 


Mary Ellen Gaylord, Chris Smith and Ida Thornton 


A delegation of five women from the Center for Women and Religion (CWRO 
attended the Nairobi conference. These five were Anne Brotherton, Mary Ellen 
Gaylord, Chris Smith, Ida Thornton, and Sandee Yarlott. In an effort to create a 
permanent record of the experience of the CWR delegation, three of the group 
members tape recorded their thoughts and reflections on their trip. Though the 
manuscript was too lengthy to be included in its entirety, we wanted to share 
excerpts from the transcript. For those who are interested in reading the complete 
version, a bound copy is on file at the CWR Office. 

Editor 


Why Don't We Raise Money For As Many Women As Possible? 


Chris. "Well, if one woman can go, why don't we raise money for as 
many women as possible?" 


Chris, Ida and Mary Ellen. "It was just a real grassroots, a true 
grassroots experience of being empowered by lots of people . . . the 
Skaggs Foundation . . . the raffle tickets . . . the student body gave an 
extra $200 . . . the $2200 from the Franciscans . . . the $1000 from PSR . 
. . $2000 from the Jesuit School . . . the CWR membership . . . my mother 
...my Aunt Helen . .. a sister from England . . . personal friends . . . the 
garage sale .. . the coffee house . . . Sisters of Loretto . . . a long time 
member of CWR who sent $1000 in memory of her mother . . . a garden 
party ...a musical... we topped $13,000 . . . the constituency that sent 
us was somewhere between 250 and 300 people . . . I felt that sense of 
being sent." 


It Wasn't What I Ex d! 


Mary Ellen. "As you approached the Kenyatta Center for the opening 
of the Forum, it was just a mass of color, movement, music and song as 
both native Africans and others dressed in their brightest cultural dress. 
Americans by contrast looked very dull." 


Chris. "It was not like what I had expected . . . a lot of things happened 
that shocked a whole lot of women . . . Embarrassingly to some degree, 
while we white, western women did not go there expecting luxurious 
accommodations, we certainly were not expecting accommodations like 
the ones we were offered." 


Ida. "The culture was so different. The buildings, the banks and all 
were very modern, but the minute you got out on the street it was an 
entirely different culture." 


They Expected 3,000 Women and 14,000 Came. 


Mary Ellen. "\ think housing was symbolic of the way women adapted. 
Women found housing in innovative and exciting ways. Groups rented 
a two or three bedroom house for 15 people, hired someone to do the 
cooking for them, and then moved in." 


Ida. "Early on, a Kenyan woman who was eager to help us find housing 
hailed a government car and put him at our disposal to take us around." 


Mary Ellen. "J literally experienced women coming up to me in those 
early days of the Forum and saying, 'Do you have housing or do you 


know anyone that needs it?’ The Kenyan women just opened their 
homes.” 


Chris. "We all talked about how amazing it was that whenever you 
asked information of anyone there, they would not tell you where to go. 
They would walk you there! People in the U.S. say, ‘Down to the 
corner and around to the left.' There they would walk you down around 
the corner to where you could see exactly where you needed to be." 


Chris. "Everybody had housing, everybody had enough to eat, 
everybody got their basic needs taken care of. 14,000 people swelling 
the population of Nairobi--that's no small feat!" 


Do Not Forget the Power of Redemption. 


Chris. "How incredible that an Ecumenical Center--the main center 
representing religious concerns--was so explicitly Christian in the 
context of a worldwide conference. It just seems unfortunately 
exclusive, not the kind of vision I would like to see portrayed in an 
international conference. Everything else, the cultural events, the 
workshops, were so much more inclusive than the religious concerns." 


Chris. "At the liturgical celebration, which could have been a great 
celebration, there was little or no consciousness about any kind of 
feminist spirituality or any kind of non-sexist liturgy. I was struck by 
the fact that religious structures continue to be so central to the 
oppression of women around the globe. Feminist spirituality was hardly 
represented at all in the workshops and programs that were given, and 
it was disheartening to me to see the work that we as religious women 
need to do." 


Mary Ellen. "Do not forget the power of redemption. Dame Nita 
Barrow got up at that liturgical celebration and said that the first thing 
she needed for us to know was that we were one community. She then 
invited people to move their chairs up until we were a deeply enclosed 
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circle. She also used God language as he, she, and it. So it was very 
redeeming to have stayed." 


Dreaming the Future. 


Chris. "How wonderful it would be if five or maybe ten years from now 
CWR and the Women's Center at the Boston Theological Institute 
could come together and share in an international forum what these two 
centers are doing in theological education. It would be wonderful if we 
could somehow present a vision together of some of what's going on in 
the U.S. in feminism and religious issues! We need to be dreaming and 
CWR needs to be part of that dreaming for the future." 


fa 


Journal Reflections from Nairobi 


Sandee Yarlott 


An Historical Event 


The opening NGO Forum of the United Nations Decade for Women 
Conference, July 10, 1985, Nairobi, Kenya, Africa. They expected 3,000 
women and 14,000 women came. I sit on the floor in the Kenyatta 
Conference Center as a sea of my African sisters pour in with all the 
beauty, splendor and vibrance of their multicolored dresses and head 
wraps. This is how to include women of color--come to their home to 
have our meetings and conferences. Ruether said we must start at the 
point of maximum oppression--the poor woman of color. Here we are, 
we're starting in the right place and we're starting internationally. 
Sisterhood is Global! 


What we have to learn from non-white, non-European, 
non-Western women is CREATIVE ALTERNATIVES. Instead of 
someone speaking the long list of all countries in attendance, the native 
African dancers started dancing and chanting. As they danced they 
began to call out a continent (new perspective beyond the limitations of 
country). Women stood and joined by clapping, on and on, until all 
14,000 women were standing, clapping, present, with and in the dance. 


We have a program. It makes us feel secure in our Western 
inculcation to programs and schedules. But the program UNFOLDS as 
it is ready on AFRICAN TIME, in WHATEVER ORDER IS READY 
TO HAPPEN; it's not linear or down the list of events, but a weaving in 
and through the list of events. At the end of the program is a small note 
in parentheses ("Approximately 1 1/2 hrs."). We have been here 3 1/2 
hours so far and no one seems to mind at all. 
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Notes About Women and Religion 


Deborah from Uganda. I met Deborah as we were walking out of 
the opening forum. She said she was a "Christian woman" working to 
relieve poverty both material and spiritual in her country and area. She 
called herself "born again." She said it was not just a privilege to be 
here but a responsibility and a concern of accountability to all those we 
left behind to be here. She said it's not enough to talk and have 
conferences but we need to translate them into ACTION when we 
return home. How will we translate this conference into action when 
we return home? We will write and ask each other that question. 


Kenyan and Nigerian Women's Deity--Don't Generalize African 


Women, In a workshop on women's organizations in Africa, we heard 
about how different the context was for women from each African 
country. In the final analysis the African women linked their situation 
to the religious beliefs in their particular country. The following few 
words exchanged between two of our African sisters crystalizes their 
analysis. "Don't generalize ‘African women'! We Nigerian women 
have a female deity as well as a male deity, so we have a very different 
Starting point from Kenyan women. We are recognized as half of 
society. That's just not so in Kenya." 


I wonder when we women in religion in the U.S. will have a female 
as well as a male deity. I asked the Kenyan woman how they were 
working toward a better starting point for women. She lifted up the 
work of Rebeka Njau and Gideon Mulaki in Kenya Women Heroes and 
Their Mystical Power (Risk Publications, P.O. Box 54898, Nairobi, 
Kenya, Africa). The work of these women authors is an attempt to 
document the stories of Kenya's women who owned property, made 
decisions, had social and legal rights, and a significant and important 
place in traditional religion. These authors found that in many societies 
in Kenya, women were the backbone of the resistance movement 
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against land alienation during the colonial era. Since the stories of 
these African heroines have not been recorded, the Njau/Mulaki study 
relies mainly on oral tradition to reconstruct Kenya African history in 
order to correct the generalized and distorted image of Kenyan women. 
I found the book at the Karibu Center. It opens with a very powerful 
PRAYER OF A MODERN WOMAN. 


Don' neraliz hristianit 


Traditional Christianity. In the midst of our Nairobi housing crisis 
caused by 14,000 women showing up when 3,000 were expected, a 
group of Italian nuns offered our CWR delegation lodging at their 
convent just outside the Nairobi city limits. We were comfortably 
housed in private rooms and offered home-cooked meals for a very 
modest fee. This convent offered African women there an education 
and a choice other than wife and mother. The convents in Kenya were 
established as a part of the Catholic Church's mission. The white 
Christian women who are the leadership in these sacred places were 
struggling with the issue of whether it was time to turn these convents 
over to the African women. The convents and our attendance at a local 
Catholic Church mass with 900 local Kenyan people raised many 
questions for us about mission, evangelism, worship and the role of the 
traditional Christian church in an African context. 


Fundamental/Evangelical hristiani There was a very 
enlightening workshop given by a panel of African women on the impact 
of fundamentalist Christianity on African women. We were told that the 
fundamentalist Christian movement was living on the ills of African 
societies; that fundamentalists show up wherever there is an economic 
crisis and blame women for being "out of their place" for holding jobs 
that should belong to men. Rather than trying to solve the present 
problems, fundamentalist Christians blame the victims by fueling 
conservatism and backward traditionalists’ views as being God's will. 
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In Egypt and Tunesia they reported that liberal laws were being 
attacked by fundamentalist intimidation. The attack is so deep that 
fundamentalists are saying outright that what the law allows is not a 
submissive enough role for women. Since conflict can so quickly 
destabilize the economy and the country, women's, families' and 
children's rights are being sacrificed to the fundamentalists’ agenda. 


Other African countries reported that fundamentalist Christians 
were preaching and teaching: (1) that women should stay home; (2) 
that women should cover themselves; and (3) that women's duty to 
God is second to her duty to men and children. In places where there 
has been no cultural support, women are now practicing the 
fundamentalists’ mandates. 


? 

The panel concluded: (1) that African women need an increased 
detachment from religion (specifically, fundamentalist Christianity); (2) 
that fundamentalist Christianity can't meet the needs of the majority of 
women with its irrational, archetypal system drawn from the 
fundamentalist movement; (3) that the pressure on society and the 
intimidation of institutions by the fundamentalist Christian movement is 
moving legal justice systems from statutory law to oppressive religious 
codes that ignore women, family and work issues. 


I grieve deeply with the pain and oppression that most 
fundamentalist Christianity and some traditional Christianity causes for 
women. Nothing was spoken in this forum about any liberating aspect 


of Christianity for women. In fact, it was almost absent in the NGO 
Nairobi Forum. 


Feminist/Liberation Christianity (Theology). On day one of the 
NGO Forum there were 1,050 scheduled workshops, with over 65 
running simultaneously in four time slots. There was only one scheduled 
workshop during the whole conference on feminist theology and only 20 
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scheduled workshops in the thousands offered that were consciously 
articulating a religious perspective. I was surprised and disappointed 
at the lack of feminist/liberation religious perspectives offered at 
workshops, panels or lectures. I never dreamed that this movement 
and the scholarship and work from feminist/liberation theology would 
not be consciously visible, articulated and shared. Seeing the void and 
absence of feminist/liberation religious perspectives reminded me of a 
searing truth that sparked my motivation to be present at the Nairobi 
Forum. I was reading Sisterhood Is Global by Robin Morgan and in a 
story from a woman Christian minister she delivers a diatribe against 
the past and present "white and male supremacist" actions of Christian 
churches, policies and missionaries on the African continent. 


Then I reflected back to the original proposal we had drafted to the 
Skaggs Foundation for funding to go to Nairobi. I had written, "we 
cannot underestimate the profound impact of religion worldwide in the 
oppression of women." 


I believe in and hope for the profound impact of the liberating power 
of religion from feminist/womanist, Black, Asian, Hispanic, Chicana, 
Native American, Jewish, African and many other perspectives. I 
promised myself to do whatever we must to be present at the next 
international women's forum with something that offers liberating 
religious perspectives. 
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Observations On the Conference 


Mary Ellen Gaylord 


This past summer I was fortunate to attend the United Nations 
Decade for Women Conference in Nairobi, Kenya. With five other 
women I represented the Center for Women and Religion, part of the 
Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley. Even more exciting, my 
oldest daughter, Lisa, and her three-month-old daughter, Katherine, my 
first granddaughter, attended the opening ceremonies with me. Thus 
three generations shared in the challenge and opportunity that that 
momentous occasion offered. 


The opening of Fortim '85 at the Kenyatta Conference Center in the 
heart of Nairobi was a kaleidescope of color and opportunity. Weaving 
a tapestry of diversity, women in colorful and distinctive native dress 
danced and sang, clapped and embraced one another with a spirit of 
excitement and anticipation. They overflowed the center and either 
waited patiently "in the queue” or talked with the many students and 
young people who were there to share in the program, adding their 
music and movement to the opening activities. The drums of Africa 
filled the conference center and the square in front. The words of Dame 
Nita Barrow, convenor of the conference, rang out strong and clear, 
repeatedly asking the press to move so that women who had come from 
all over the world might be part of the beginning. After several 
attempts she declared, "Perhaps you don't understand; nothing is going 
to happen until you move." Finally, they moved. Her opening words 
echoed throughout our experience: "Patience is power." 


The main part of the conference centered at the University of 
Nairobi, where 1,000 informal workshops, over 100 a day, formed the 
basis of Forum '85. They revolved around the themes of the 
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conference--equality, development and peace--as well as other topics 
such as polygamy, family planning, the labor movement in Sri Lanka, or 
the nuclear freeze effort in Japan. The leadership of these workshops 
clearly showed the abundance of articulate, capable women who were 
committed to talking about differences and seeking alternative, 
nonviolent ways to deal with difficult issues and conflicts. Every day, 
the Great Court, a large central courtyard, was alive with women 
sharing their concerns, stories, pictures, and art work. The crafts of 
Kenyan women, the screening of more than 200 films, and an exhibition 
area that related to technology and development added to the rich 
opportunities available for broadening our understanding of one another. 
Here was the constant movement of women struggling with the 
experience and similarities which brought them together. Often they 
broke into song, chanting, and dancing, sharing the rhythms and 
movements of their cultures and successfully breaking through language 
barriers. It was hard not to be overwhelmed by the choices and the 
diversity of opportunities open to us. 


Another area of focus was the Peace Tent, a bright blue and white 
striped tent on the edge of the Great Court, constructed to provide a 
calm atmosphere in which to discuss potentially volatile issues. There 
women from Iraq and Iran, Palestine and Israel, the United States and 
Russia came face to face to share often opposing views. Exhibitions, 
films, and discussions were ongoing. Japanese and Scandinavian 
women were a constant and visible presence, seeking an end to nuclear 
war, asking for signatures on petitions. The issue of peace at both the 
international and personal level was, for me, the most dominant and 
powerful message of the conference. 


Interpretations of what went on at Forum '85 vary as much as the 
participants who attended. Ten different people could easily describe 
ten or even twenty different conferences. Even in our small group our 
impressions varied according to our accommodations, individual 
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interests, the people we met, and our previous experiences. Participa- 
tion in NGO conferences was open to all who could hurdle the economic 
and political barriers. It was significant that the conference was held in 
Nairobi. The location enabled many women from the Third World to 
participate. For some women it was their first visit to a Third World 


country. 


The first conference of the U.N. Decade for Women, held in Mexico 
City in 1975, has been characterized as a consciousness-raising 
experience, with women from around the world presenting their ideas 
and differences for the first time in an international conference. At the 
mid-decade conference in Copenhagen, differences had erupted, at times 
in clashes and open conflict. Yet despite serious communication 
problems, networking had begun. Now in Nairobi were hopes for an 
environment for dialogue. Many Western-centered women found 
themselves doing more listening than talking. They no longer believed 
they had all the answers to women's oppression. Indeed, the 
atmosphere was one of deep appreciation of differences and 
commitment to finding meaningful solutions to shared problems. 


Religion and religious practice were part of the Forum for the first 
time. The Karibu Center (karibu means "welcome" in Swahili) was an 
ecumenical gathering place, where workshops with religious content 
were offered. Many participants were concerned about the rise of 
religious fundamentalism around the world and the use of religion to 
control women's lives. The reality is that the church is still an 
oppressor of women and is perceived by many as anti-feminist. In 
addition to an ecumenical worship service, there were invitations to 
worship in many churches. The African pastors I met were happy to 
introduce me to their congregations. I was fortunate to have an 
interview with a controversial and highly political pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of East Africa. He spoke with passion about the influence 
of his mother, and the importance of women's work in the church. But 
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the church is still visibly male-oriented, with leadership and power in 
the hands of men. Clearly it was difficult for most women and men to 
understand that I was a pastor. 


Through the efforts of my daughter, who works for Catholic Relief 
Services, we toured their projects in the field, including the village of 
Kathinzwani, three and a half hours out of Nairobi on dusty roads, 
through drought-stricken land. There CRS conducts a food and nutrition 
project for mothers and children and a water project where women were 
building a dam with pickax and shovel, hauling the dirt in burlap sacks. 
We visited a dispensary and the largest orphanage in Kenya. We met 
and talked with the women of the village, struggling with limited 
resources against tremendous odds to earn enough money to send their 
children to school, to get more water, to improve their economic 
situation. 


Throughout the conference, women raised questions around the 
political issues of equality, justice, and peace which confronted issues of 
meaning and values, the deeper religious issues. And yet, the reality is 
that the dialogue between feminism and religion has not yet begun for a 
large part of the world. For many, that discussion is still at the 
consciousness-raising stage, even as the networking has begun. At an 
early morning breakfast meeting sponsored by CWR, we were amazed 
when over thirty women from seven different countries showed up to 
talk about the interaction of religion and feminism. In closing, we joined 
hands to sing a song by Carole A. Etzler that we had brought with us to 
Nairobi. The song, which grew out of our history at the Center for 
Women and Religion, concluded: 


"Sharing a vision, sharing a dream. 


Touching our thoughts, touching our lives 
like a deep flowing stream." 
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A Journalist's Eye View 


Monica Clark 


It was a journalist's dream and nightmare. Each of the 10,000+ 
women attending the U.N. Forum in Nairobi last summer was a 
potential feature story. The exchanges they had with one another were 
news. So were the workshops and cultural events of the Forum itself. 


I had the awesome challenge of sifting through all of the Forum 
events to select a few items for readers of the American church press. I 
also wanted to absorb as much as possible of the collective wisdom of 
the women who had chosen to spend 10 days together tackling issues 
of justice and peace. » 


Both tasks were more frustrating than I had expected. And more 
exhilarating. When I arrived at the session on polygamy and the 
Church, for example, I was unable to get in because hundreds of African 
women had arrived earlier and filled every available space. My press 
pass bore no clout--there was simply no room for another woman. 


Later I was able to interview a Bay Area woman at the session 
and learned of the ongoing conflict between tribal marriage customs and 
the Christian insistence on monogamy. What happens to the second 
wife when a husband is baptized? Must the first wife divorce her 
husband when she converts if he refuses to stop marital relations with 
his second and third wives? These are intensely personal questions for 
women whose society does not support the single woman. I wish I 
could have heard first-hand of their struggles to combine culture with 
faith. 


Many of the Forum women focused on a specific issue in their 
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"at-home" fights against oppression, and they were eager to forge 
international links with others addressing the same concern. 
Becausemy agenda was less specific (and I had never attended such a 
diverse and massive gathering) I had trouble at times making the kinds 


of connections on which political networks and personal friendships are 
built. 


I do know some cooperative ventures were planned, including 
simultaneous peace demonstrations this fall in the U.S. and Soviet 
Union. I suspect, however, the most important bonds that emerged 
were those of understanding rather than collaboration. 


Where else but at this Nairobi conference could a survivor of 
Hiroshima talk with an anti-nuclear activist from Berlin, then turn to a 
Kenyan woman and hear of her struggles to forage firewood for her 
family? Where else could a South African Black woman, a Central 
American peasant, and a Filipina exploited in the tourist sex market 
compare their struggles? Where else could an American sit between a 
member of the U.S.S.R. Women's Committee and a woman of the 
Ethiopian government and listen to their pledges of solidarity to one 
another? 


I witnessed all of this and much more. I heard a woman from 
Mozambique plead for help in educating her nation's young women and 
saw a St. Louis University professor offer her a scholarship. I saw an 
Israeli woman shake hands with a Palestinian as they agreed on the 
rights of both of their peoples to homelands. I watched a group of 
Catholic women from America, Europe, Africa, India and Asia formulate 
a statement opposing their Church's decision to have a man lead the 
Vatican delegation to the official U.N. Conference on Women held as 
the Forum was concluding. 


I saw a few women from Middle Eastern countries screaming 
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angrily at their political or ideological opponents. And I repeatedly 
heard women from Europe, Asia, and Central and South America 
condemn current U.S. policy toward their nations. 


I filed my accounts on all of it and left thousands of stories untold. 
Important stories also have yet to unfold as the 10,000 of us whose 
hearts and minds are not "Forum-stretched" continue to labor for the 
birth of international mutuality and peace. That is the most awesome 
challenge. 
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Nairobi '85: Memories, Musings, and More 


Anne Brotherton, SFCC 


Nairobi--and U.N. Forum '85--will be good for a lifetime of 
remembering and reflecting. There was the feeling of sheer daring 
among the "fearless five" from CWR when we first determined to 
REALLY go to Nairobi! The roller-coaster of emotions as we met, 
planned, and breathlessly tallied our funds. The innoculations, 
farewells, and, finally, Departure Day. We were actually on our way! 


We will long remember the magnificent natural beauty of this 
African country--its rugged mountains and green valleys, its wide skies 
and spectacular sunsets. And the gentle beauty and smiling hospitality 
of its people are not to be forgotten. But we will remember, too, the 
drought-ridden countrysides, where our four-wheel-drive left in its 
wake a mushroom cloud of acrid dust, where women trudged with their 
children and their massive burdens of water and firewood, and where 
mothers waited patiently all day for the wheat, oil and powdered milk 
distributed by Catholic Relief Services to stave off the ravages of 
malnutrition, disease and early death. 


If there were a single gift that I might give to the women of Kenya 
at the present time, it would be the gift of water. Liberation is this 
elementary where life itself hangs in the balance. 


Forum '85 brought to the campus of the University of Nairobi 
literally thousands of women from every continent, of every race. There 
were more women, I suspect, than any of us had ever before 
experienced at any one time, in any one place. And, yet, despite the 
awesome numbers and diversity of women, there was on that campus a 
sense of unity, a solidarity of purpose, a shared reason for our being 
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there. In all the languages of the globe, the collective voice was saying 
that the lives of the women of the earth should, can, and must be better. 
More human. More whole. More self-determining and, at the same 
time, more collaborative with our brothers. Could this, at last, be the 
beginning of the breakthrough so needed by all humankind? Yet, what 
challenges are yet to be faced! Above all, how to communicate such a 
vision to our brothers, who respond as humans are wont to do when the 
familiar, however demoralizing to all, is threatened. There was anger 
among the women, of course; much of it righteous. But there was hope 
and there was mutual encouragement, as well. Hopelessness was 
ameliorated by humor; grimness by celebration. Humor and celebration, 
woman-gifts that we must never lose, however long the struggle. 


Would that all who so generously supported our journey could have 
been with us in Nairobi! An opportunity such as this, like a sky-cam, 
revises the perspective, broadens the horizon, makes the picture bigger, 
yet, at the same time more detailed. While woman-vision is, indeed, 
universal, issues are often very specific, unique to place and history and 
culture. Nuclear concerns and equal pay for equal work are burning 
issues in the First World, and rightly so. But existing institutions, 
including those of religion, oppress other women in ways undreamed of 
in the First World. The issues of Third World women are often food and 
water. They and their families are dying from famine and disease, which 
are more the norm than the exception. 


Even the terms we use in the U.S. are culture-bound. We learned, 
for example, not to speak of "underdeveloped" nations. As one Third 
World (and this term, too, is suspect) woman put it: "If you refer to us 
as ‘underdeveloped’, then you must call yourselves ‘overdeveloped', for 
your technology has far outstripped your culture!" 


And we learned not to refer to ourselves simply as "Americans." 
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For Canadians, as they did not hesitate to tell us, are also "Americans," 
as are Guatemalans, Peruvians, and Brazilians. 


Theologically, as well, Nairobi provided much food for thought. A 
polygamous Kenyan family, however stable and internally cohesive, 
cannot become "real" Christians until the family structure is dismantled; 
the husband must "dismiss" all but one wife and her children. And 
there is great shame and hardship in Kenyan culture for a "dismissed" 
wife and her children, whatever we in the U.S. might think of polygamy 
as an institution. 


I spoke one day with the Rector of Hekima College, the Jesuit 
School of Theology in Nairobi, about the concept of "inculturation." 
How is the Gospel best offered to the non-Christian peoples of Africa? 
The issue in most of Africa, he responded, is not "inculturation," but 
"de-culturation." African peoples first have to recover their original 
cultures from the distortions of colonialism. Only then, and in their own 
ways, can Christianity be inculturated. Profound questions regarding 
traditional missiology are being raised by the African peoples 
themselves. 


To underscore his point, the Rector then spoke of Liberation 
Theology, so significant in Latin America--and so popular for study in 
Berkeley and other U.S. schools of theology. The African Church, he 
said, does not need, as an "import," even Liberation Theology. What 
the African Church needs is the freedom to develop its own Liberation 
Theology from its own unique African experience. The colonial history 
of Africa has caused great cultural distortions and has left deep wounds. 
It has also created a healthy wariness among Africans about strangers, 
however well-meaning, attempting to provide answers for them. 


And so the struggle continues in Africa as in the U.S. and 
throughout the world. It is more complex, surely, than we had ever 
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imagined, but more promising as well. For it seems that the right 
questions are being asked. And when the women of the world can come 
together, as we did in Nairobi, to shape, in solidarity, a common, 
overarching vision, and then to encourage one another, each in her own 
way, to move the dream to reality; something very significant is 
happening in the troubled tide of human affairs. It happened in Nairobi 
in July, and it will continue to happen in every culture, in our homes, in 
our workplaces and even--or perhaps especially--in our schools of 
theology. A global journey is underway, a liberating journey for all of 
humankind, and there is now, thank God, no turning back. 
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Was It a Blessing? 


Tessa Rouverol 


Was it a blessing or just luck that I found myself in Kenya for 
Forum '85, the conference celebrating the U.N. Decade for Women? 
Many women planned for months, even years, how they would get to 
Nairobi for this herstoric event, but my initial inspiration had come only 
three months earlier. On a plane returning from a shared journey to 
Nicaragua, Sandee Yarlott of the Center for Women and Religion 
shared with me her excitement about travelling to Nairobi with other 
women from the Center. At that time, I never dreamed that I would 
travel alone to Nairobi to be a part of this gathering of thousands of 
women visioning our shared responsibility for creating peace, 
development and equality in the world. But months later, I committed 
myself to going. I knew that if I weren't supposed to be there, the 
obstacles of having no accommodations and difficulties in obtaining a 
flight and visa would prove too great. 

I left my language studies in Spain. I got a flight for Nairobi that 
would arrive at 3:00 a.m. I took with me a deep sense of faith and calm, 
trusting that I would be safe among this community of sisters. Little 
did I know that before I had even boarded the plane, I would meet 
Carol, an American woman who has lived in Nairobi with her African 
husband and four sons for 17 years. Within minutes of meeting each 
other, she invited me to come home with her and stay as long as I 
wanted. My journey had begun... At 6:00 a.m., after arriving in Kenya, 
I wrote in my journal, "Sometimes I feel blessed . . . How great it is to 
know that the same Spirit and openness that guided me at age 17 still 
exists and to know that the Spirit is outside of me, in the world." 


The Forum was so overwhelming that my reflections could go on for 
hours. The most striking memories are of the times spent with my 
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adopted family, and my own observations of such issues as polygamy 
and child-bearing, which shape the lives of women in Kenya. Prior to 
this trip, I had never truly considered the decisions a woman in present 
day Africa grapples with and how life would be had I been born in a 
small village in East Africa. 


I remember a late night discussion with Carol, her husband, who is 
the head of the Kenyan Government News Agency, and a close friend 
of theirs, a woman BBC journalist, on the subject of polygamy. We 
couldn't agree with Carol's husband that polygamy is "quite all right for 
African women" and jealousy solely a learned, cultural trait; we did 
agree, however, that the double standard sanctioning polygamy for men 
alone was not equitable. This was an eye-opening discussion; I was 
amazed to discover how widespread polygamy is in Kenya today. In 
Kenya, which is considered the most Christian African nation, over 50% 
of the Government Cabinet keeps more than one wife. A key Minister 
is renowned for having 23 or 24 wives, at last count. After hearing 
Carol's husband claim that this man is a terrific father to his 60 children, 
my fascination with the issue was raised and I wanted to hear the 
perspective of African women. My guess was that it might differ 
radically from his. 


The next day I got my chance, when I joined over 300 African 
women in a workshop entitled "The Church and Polygamy." The 
presentation by Church Women of Kenya and pursuant discussion shed 
a women's perspective on the issue that challenged the comment that 
polygamy is “quite all right". Particularly interesting for me, working in 
social ministry work with the Catholic Church, was how the Church has 
dealt, or not dealt, with the problem. According to the presenters, the 
Church has failed to convert people away from polygamy by never 
having given reasons why a traditional way of life should be forsaken. 
The Church was criticized for not taking leadership in abolishing 
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polygamy and for not protecting women and children who are often sent 
away when a polygamous man is baptized. 


Because of tremendous ambiguity on the part of the churches, as 
one woman put it, "the power rests with the man to decide which wife 
to keep and which women have to go away or become mistresses." It 
was widely agreed that women suffer tremendously in this situation and 
that women themselves have to seek their own solutions to these 
problems. This seemed especially true given that the government 
sanctions and is moving toward even encouraging polygamy. I was 
surprised during this four hour workshop never to hear the words 
"control" or "domination" used to describe the situation, though it was 
expressed that polygamy is oppressive to women and denies women 
the chance to live peaceful lives. 


Most of the women in this workshop seemed to think that 
polygamy would not be abolished unless women refuse to be second 
and third wives. Mothers were called on to educate their daughters on 
the value of single life as a viable alternative to polygamy. The 
workshop closed with a call to challenge polygamy and for the Church 
and government to protect the "discarded wives" of converted 
Christians. 


The domination of women isn't particular to any one country, 
culture or religious group--it is a global reality. In a discussion on 
"Peace and Patriarchy," one woman succinctly stated, "How men treat 
women is central to solving global problems. If we can't learn to stop 
rape in the streets, we can't have peace." And if we don't work for 
justice, neither will we create peace on earth. Believing in justice, I 
very much welcomed the opportunity to visit several “women's 
development projects" in the countryside to see what was being done 
to ameliorate poverty and hunger in one area of the country. 
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I travelled with the Center for Women and Religion delegation to 
the village of Kathonzweni. Our first stop was the Food and Nutrition 
Clinic, the main goal of which is to improve the nutritional status of 
children under five in this parish area. In addition to receiving food 
supplements and advice on nutrition, the project also assists the 
mothers in improving their socio-economic status by initiating income 
generating activities such as water collection and tree planting, geared 
toward increasing food production. At the clinic there was a group of 60 
mothers with their infants. Watching these babies being weighed, I 
was overcome with sadness. These were some of the most lethargic 
children I had ever seen. It saddened me even further to hear that the 
Church on the one hand provides food assistance to these malnourished 
babies but on the other hand, does not offer the mothers, most of whom 
have between six to eight children, comprehensive counseling on family 
planning. These women work incredibly hard, digging ditches by hand 
and carrying hundreds of pounds of grain long distances on their backs 
in order to feed their children. We asked a man sitting under a tree in 
the shade why he wasn't working and he answered that women are 
stronger. 


By supporting women having many children and supporting these 
income generating development projects, the Church is in fact 
contributing to the factors that will assure that women continue to carry 
the burden of economic development. Although this is clearly not the 
intention of CRS, and although the projects were very impressive, as 
women concerned with the impact the Church has in transforming the 


conditions that cause poverty and inequality in the world, we must raise 
these questions. 


It is not easy to find hope in the suffering we see all around us, but 
it is there. In the visit to Kathonzweni, at the polygamy workshop, and 
at every gathering of women in Nairobi, the collective strength and 
wisdom of women from all over the world reminded me that there is 
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much cause for hope and rejoicing. Twenty years ago this conference 
would have been unimaginable--women coming together from across 
the world to share our stories, dances, strategies for gaining personal 
and political power, recognizing that power over others is not the kind of 
power we can embrace. 


The debates and global networking that took place in Nairobi are 
the fruit of countless years of loving struggle, the reverberations of 
which will undoubtedly be felt in the homes and centers of power 
throughout the world. In Africa alone thousands of women's 
perceptions of what is possible have been irreversibly changed. 


I feel truly blessed to be part of this conspiracy of hope. 
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Art: Celebrating Diversity and Uniting Differences 


Chris Smith and Nancy Schreck 


July 20, 1985, Nairobi. Women with many types of faces, colors of 
hands, and expressions of spirit, from 130 countries, all the world's 
continents, crowding into the Kenyatta Center stand side by side with 
each other for the opening of Forum '85. The world stood still when 
African Drummers entered. They came from Sengenya, Sugudi, 
Meru/Chuke, Kamba, Bomas of Kenya. 
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And the drumbeat lasted------- and lasted-------- and lasted------- 


Mabibi Tuungane (All Women Unite) was sung to open the 
Forum. The song continued as different continents were named; women 
standing when hearing the name of their land. Some of the verses: 


Mabibi wote, tujenge nchi, Harambee, Pamjoa 
Tugenge nchi, Harambee. 
Women of the world we build the Nations, 
together, we build the World. 


Tulime mashamba tujenge nchi. 
We plow the land and build the Nations. 


Tulinde watoto tujenge nchi. 
We care for the children and build the world. 


Ulimwengu wote sisi tujenge. 
All women on Earth, let's build together. 


Mabibi dunia tuimbe pamjoa. 
All women on Earth, let's sing together. 


This roll call by continents made boundaries feel less an issue as 
we merged into global presence. As more countries were called, and 


more voices joined in the song, the music swelled. 


THE WHOLE WORLD WAS SINGING! 
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Man Itures in Conc 


It was clear from the beginning that in this global context art, dance 
and music were at the heart of our consciousness raising, networking, 
dialoguing. Some of the cultural groups present included: 


Sistreen Theater Collective from Jamaica 
Samoa Dance Group 

Mapuche Language, Crafts and Music 
Japan Handweaving 

Kenya Batik, Tie-dying, and Painting 
Pakistan Hand Embroidery 

Jordan Folklore Display 

Sweet Honey in the Rock 

Italian Mime Group 

Traditional Songs from Bangladesh 
Photography from Bangladesh 

Films from Ethiopia 

Women in the Arts in the Arab World 
Tai-Chi and Yoga 

And many more. 


In addition, poetry inspired us; technological demonstrations 
challenged us; native crafts delighted us; African dancers enlivened us. 


It was as Audre Lorde says: 


"For women, then, Poetry (art--add, mine) is nota 
luxury. It is a vital necessity of our existence. It 
forms the quality of the light within which we predicate 
our hopes and dreams toward survival and change, 
first made into language, then into idea, then into more 
tangible action. Poetry (art) is the way we help give 
name to the nameless so it can be thought. The 
farthest horizons of our hopes and fears are cobbled by 
our poems, carved from the rock experiences of our 
daily lives." (Sister Outsider, p.37.) 
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What Does All This Say About the Ability of Art to Celebrate Diversity 
and Unite Differences? 


At the center of the university, spontaneous artistic expressions 
emerged: women dancing native dances; women sharing banners of 
protest; women singing songs of solidarity. 


Around the edges: Kenyan basket makers, rug weavers, peace 
tent activities, colorful T-shirts and booths, expressions of every cause 
and conviction. 


Even when because of language differences we couldn't understand 


what people were saying, through song, craft and dance, there was 
profound communication. 


Sketch by Kari Rolfsen, Norway 
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Sketch by Kari Rolfsen, Norway 


Culture and art permeated the workshops. Often sessions were 
opened by spontaneous songs. Dances united people after difficult 
discussions, music soothed pained spirits, and chants of solidarity 
became celebrative endings. In these artforms women expressed the 
essence of their cultural identity, the beauty of their land, the realities of 
their dialy lives, and the power that keeps them strong. 


At a C.W.R. sponsored breakfast we sang a song written by a 
North American feminist singer, Carole Etzler. Spontaneously, a 
woman began an improvisational dance. This immediate connection of 
women around the globe through art was powerful. 
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Standing Before Us 
(written by Carole Etzler for C.W.R. Women of the Decade) 


These are the women who throughout the decade 
Led us and helped us to know 

Where we have come from and we are going, 
The women who helped us to grow 


Chorus: Standing before us, making us strong 
Lending their wisdom to help us along 
Sharing a vision, sharing a dream 
Touching our hearts, touching our lives 
Like a deep flowing stream 


These are the women who joined in the struggle 
Angry and gentle and wise 

These are the women who called us to action 
Who called us to open our eyes 

(Chorus) 


These are the women who nurtured our spirits 
The ones on whom we could depend 

These are the women who gave us their courage 
Our mentors, our sisters, our friends 

(Chorus) 


These are a few of the women who led us 
You know there have been many more 
We name but a few, but we honor them all 
The women who went on before 

(Chorus) 
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What Does All This Say About the Ability of Art to Celebrate Diversity 
and Unite Differences? 


Another educational and cultural opportunity of the conference 
centered around trips to neighboring villages. In Kathonzweni we 
visited nutrition, water, and agricultural projects. Perhaps the most 
memorable and vivid experience was the dancing and singing of the 
village women. Being danced back to our van from a project, a distance 
of about three city blocks, was awesome. Even though verbal 
communication was possible through a translator, the song and dance 
spoke more about these women than words could say. Their spirits, 
their perseverance, and their sense of solidarity with each other rang 
clear in these moments. 


Songless 


What is the point 

of being artists 

if we cannot save our life? 
That is the cry 

that wakes us 

in our sleep. 

Being happy is not the only 
happiness. 

And how many gadgets 
can one person manage 
at one time? 


Over in the Other World 
the women count 

their wealth 

in empty 

calabashes. 
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How to transport 
food 

from watering hole 
to watering 

hole 

has ceased to be 
a problem 

since the animals 
died 

and seed grain shrunk 
to fit the pocket. 


Now 

it is just a matter 
of who can create 
the finest 
decorations 

on the empty 
pots. 


They say in Nicaragua 

the whole 

government 

writes, 

makes music, 

and paints, 

saving their own 

and helping the people save 
their own lives. 


(I ask you to notice 
who, songless, 
Tules us 

here.) 
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They say in Nicaragua 

the whole 

government 

writes 

and makes 

music 

Saving its own 

and helping the people save 
their own lives. 


These are not containers 
void of food. 

These are not decorations 
on empty pots.* 


*Copyright 1984 by Alice Walker, reprinted from her volume Horses 


Make a Landscape Look MoreBeautiful, by permission of Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
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African Dancers 
sketch by Kay Irwin 
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What Does All This Say About the Ability of Art to Celebrate Diversit 
and Unite Differences? 


Artists and revolutionaries also recognize the need for stillness 
and meditation. Throughout the Conference, the "Shrine for Every- 
woman" was a symbol of healing and peace. It was a meditation center 
created from cloth--clearly a woman's space. Women came here to 
share peace rituals, stories of hope, and moments of silence. This 
space honored creative silence and prayerful contemplation, a necessary 
balance in the midst of hard work. 


Shrine for Everywoman 
sketch by Kay Irwin 
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The Conference ended as it began, with drums, singing, dancing, 
and poetry. A personal story highlights the ability of art to celebrate 
diversity and unite differences. Sweet Honey in the Rock, Black women 
singers from the U.S., were singing the Azanian Freedom Song, a song 
about freedom in South Africa. "Somewhere there's a child a-crying, 
crying for freedom in South Africa." Hearing me (Chris) sing along, an 
African woman turned and asked, "Are these women from South 
Africa?" I said, "No, they're from the U.S." She looked amazed. The 
song of these Black women from the U.S. enabled them to be seen as 
Black from Africa. Their artform transcends boundaries and its mystery 
allows one to see through one reality to another. 


As members of Sweet Honey have said about their art: "Sweet 
Honey cannot be categorized. We are singers of songs. You speak on 
it, we'll sing about it. We overlap every definition you give to us. We 
get strengths from knowing music flows through so many veins." 
(Evelyn Harris) “Music is the universal language and has always been 
here. Its messages hold the answer to the future." (Patricia Johnson) 


What Does All This Say About the Ability of Art to Celebrate Diversity 
and Unite Differences? 


The greatest artistic expression in the conference was the diversity 
of the women themselves: oranges, reds, yellows, and greens; rich 
colors of cloth and skin; bright colors from all over the world; long 
dresses and headdresses; symbolizing women's strength and dignity. 


To live in that kind of cultural community and in the midst of that 
kind of artistic expression was transforming. 


Chris traveled to Nairobi. Nancy helped give expression to its deepest meaning 
through the collaborative, creative process of writing this article together. 
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A Personal Review and Appraisal of Nairobi 


Irene Tinker 


The World Conference to Review and Appraise the U.N. Decade 
for Women culminated for me over 12 years of intense involvement in 
the growing field of women and development. Having convened 
preconference seminars in both 1975 and 1980, and having attended 
both the official and Non-Governmental Organization (NGO) meetings 
in Mexico City and Copenhagen, I felt impelled to round off my 
involvement by going to Nairobi. I went with great trepidation, 
expecting the worst in unbridled United Nations rhetoric. The 
difference this time, I projected, would be a retrogression to an 
East-West debate (Reagan having returned the U.S.-U.S.S.R. debate 
to a Cold War rerun) instead of the more critical North-South debate: 
how the developed North and the developing South can construct a 
more equitable world before the tensions between rich and poor, within 
countries as well as between countries, tear the globe apart. 


All the elements of both debates were there: peace, trade, zionism, 
apartheid, the New International Economic Order. But so was a 
greater sophistication on the part of women from every corner of the 
globe. At the governmental conference, women delegates used their 
limited but growing power to forge a consensus on the major document 


before the official conference: Forward Looking Strategies, 


Essentially, women of the world decided that there was a 
sufficiently distinct women's agenda worthy of defending against the 
men in their foreign affairs establishments. Even though the U.S. voted 
against three paragraphs and abstained on one, we joined the 
consensus for the total Forward Looking Strategies, The PLO took out 
zionism from the list of "baddies" and let all forms of racism replace it. 
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Israel is happy since it knows zionism is not racism, PLO et. al. are 
happy because it knows it is. The result was that this paragraph was 
not even voted on. 


The four paragraphs which were put to the vote concerned the 
following: ’ 

-coercive measures, including trade restrictions and economic 
sanctions, adopted by "certain developed States" (109 for; 29 
abstentions); 

-obstacles put in the way of the New International Economic Order 
by certain developed countries (103 for; U.S. against; 29 abstentions); 

-assistance to women in national liberation movements against 
South Africa, and sanctions against that country (121 for; U.S. against; 
and 13 abstentions); 

-Palestinian refugee, women, calling for implementation of a U.N. 
Programme of Action for the Achievement of Palestinian Rights (97 for; 
U.S., Israel, and Australia against; 29 abstentions). 


All these paragraphs contain important code words which define 
decade-long debates in the United Nations system rather like phrases 
in U.S. Constitutional law. Further, ever since the number of nations 
from the South increased to become the majority, the U.S. has 
increasingly found itself holding minority views. Dominating the 
North-South controversy has been the New International Economic 
Order demands which include issues ranging from stabilized commodity 
prices to restructuring of the U.N. system; the reference to coercive 
trade measures reflects the current trade crisis but is part of the 
ongoing debate. U.S. positions supporting Israel over Palestine and the 
government of South Africa over the Black African nationalists have 
become symbols of North-South confrontation in the U.N. 


The fact that the U.S. accepted a document with these issues in it, 
especially after voting against three paragraphs, is truly amazing. I 
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think some of this, if not most, is due to the fact that the head of the 
delegation had a special relationship with the U.S. President. Who else 
could have said: "Daddy, I want to win this one (not for the Gippur but) 
for women"? Some say Maureen wants to run for office again in 
California, and did not want women to campaign against her. Others 
remind us that she stood up against her father on the ERA. Whatever, 
I am glad she headed the delegation. Before she was appointed in 
April, many thought the U.S. would not even go to Nairobi! 


While there were some noisy incidents at both the official 
governmental U.N. Conference and at the NGO Forum, it was bucolic 
compared to Copenhagen. Iraq again led the PLO women disrupting a 
few sessions on refugees. But there was no marching youth band to 
play outside sessions, as in Copenhagen. And the audience did not 
countenance either the Iraqi charges or the Israeli responses. 
Apparently the Forum guards were sent for on one or two occasions, 
and found the room empty when they arrived. And at the U.N. meeting 
there was a march in the foyer during the address by the Israeli 
delegate. But the marchers were not allowed into the plenary hall, and 
most African nations not only sat through the speech but soundly 
applauded at its conclusion. 


It was clear from such actions that Kenya in particular wanted a 
"successful" (read: "quiet") conference. Thus apartheid and PLO were 
not tied as they were in Copenhagen. The ostentatious security at the 
university where the NGO Forum was held--entering was like boarding 
a plane--was clearly designed to limit marches or invasions of rooms or 
other unseemly behavior. No one grabbed microphones or pulled hair or 
roughed up anyone as in Copenhagen. And the government of Kenya 
stressed commonalities with women of both the developed and 
developing world, unlike Mexico where the government used the 1975 
Conference for International Women's Year to further the then 
president of Mexico, Echeverria's, ambitions to become U.N. 
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Secretary-General by trying to create a chasm between women from 
developed and developing countries. Perhaps one reason for the 
consensus was the feeling that this Conference may well be not only 
the end of the decade, but the end of the series of major world 
conferences of which the women's series was a part. Such conferences 
are expensive; many argue that once the topic is in the world's 
consciousness, there are more effective ways to spend money than 
having a U.N. conference. However, the women's conferences have 
had enormous symbolic significance, especially in the developing 
countries. Thus there was great interest in declaring a follow-up 
meeting during the deliberations. Currently Forward Looking Strategies 
contains a recommendation for a meeting midway between now and the 
year 2000, when a major conference is anticipated. Some delegates 
suggested that regional meetings or meetings sponsored by individual 
U.N. specialized agencies might be more efficacious during the interim. 
NGO's discussed holdirfg their own meeting unconnected to a U.N. 
conference. Whatever the final outcome for future meetings, the three 
women's conferences have forged worldwide links among women that 
never existed before. Somehow, the women will continue to meet. 


Non-Governmental Organization Forum. The tenor or consensus 
was set at the official opening of the NGO Forum on July 10. All major 


conferences of the U.N. provide for representation by NGO's; when the 
numbers are large, then a separate, usually parallel, meeting is held. 
What was different this time is that the ten day NGO Forum started 
the week before the official conference, which ran for two weeks from 
July 15-26. This early start was largely responsible for the event which 
may have had the greatest media coverage: the hotel room crisis. 
NGO participants--and many media representatives--in downtown 
luxury hotels were given quit notices so that official delegates could 
take over their rooms. Most were holding confirmed, prepaid 
reservations. The mix-up seemed to stem from late requests by official 
delegations and early booking by NGO delegates. This problem was 
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exacerbated by hand written reservation systems out of accord with 
computerized booking procedures. The solution, in some hotels, was a 
doubling and tripling of persons per room; elsewhere women moved into 
university dorms or found places with local residents. Anticipating a 
shortage of beds, I had arranged a year before to stay with friends. 


No one is certain just how many women along with a sprinkling of 
men attended the NGO Forum. By the time I lined up to register after 
the opening ceremonies on Wednesday, the organizers had run out of 
badges. Even though I had paid months before (the $10 registration 
fee), it took two more days before additional badges were available. No 
one cared. Estimates are that 10,000 to 14,000 people participated in 
the Forum. Considering that many of the 3000 delegates and 1400 
media representatives who attended the official conference came for a 
few days to the Forum, and considering that at least 2000 Kenyan 
women participated in some facet of the Conference or Forum, it is likely 
that more than 14,000 women and men were in Nairobi for the event. 


While many of the Kenyan women sat on the grass selling baskets, 
many others attended one of the four or five large sessions which had 
simultaneous translation in Swahili as well as Arabic, French, Spanish, 
and English. The fact that so many Kenyan women really came from 
the rural areas and were not of the English-speaking elite impressed 
me. 


The Forum was a potpourri of substantive panel presentations, 
discussion sessions, songs, dance, selling of artifacts, movies, and talk, 
talk, talk. These multifold events began on Monday and continued 
through Friday; none were scheduled again until Monday. Thoughtfully 
planned public relations type field visits took all of Saturday, while 
Sunday was left free for personal sightseeing. Thus any momentum 
built up during the week was dissipated by Monday, foiling my prophecy 
which had applied to previous NGO meetings: if it's Wednesday, 
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there is going to be a march. Indeed, by Wednesday, there was a rumor 
of a peace march, but the guards effectively kept this small effort within 
the confines of the campus. 


So much was going on, there was little inclination to waste time on 
organizing demonstrations which could have little impact on the U.N. 
Conference and only divisive repercussions on the Forum. Rather, most 
women thronged to the vast array of panels and smaller discussion 
groups. At all of them, the level of sophistication was impressive, a 
giant step beyond most of the sessions at Copenhagen. By this I mean 
both political understanding and substantive information. 


Indeed there was marked progress from 1975 to 1980 to 1985. At 
Mexico, the broad issue of women in development was first explored. 
Our emphasis was on the adverse impact development was having on 
women because the economic contributions of women had been 
overlooked or dismissed. By Copenhagen there was sufficient research 
to document the economic activities of women in near subsistence 
societies; meanwhile, women in the North were demanding wages for 
housewives. In our rush to establish women as economic beings we 
rather forgot the many other facets of being female. At Nairobi, 
women's many facets were again visible. Of course she is still an 
economic being, but she is much else besides: the nurturer and 
educator at the micro level, the campaigner for peace and a sustainable 
lifestyle at the macro level, and above all, female. 


Politically there has also been change. I spoke of the determination 
for consensus at the governmental conference. One should not forget 
that women in Mexico also pushed their governments to adopt the Plan 
of Action even though one of the three sections had been debated. That 
was something of a desperate move, however, compared with the 
strategic planning and adroit maneuvering which characterized Nairobi. 
There was also a much greater sense of the possible at Nairobi than at 
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Copenhagen. At the Copenhagen meeting women, especially from the 

North, exhibited a cockiness derived from the cresting power created 
worldwide by the women's movement. In this mood, many women 
proclaimed their right to speak out on any and every worldwide issue 
and incorporate it in the debates on women's concerns at both the 
Conference and Forum. My view then, and now, is that discussions at 
specific U.N. meetings should be germane to the topic at hand. If 
women wish to debate zionism or apartheid, they should do so at the 
appropriate fora. What they should not do is torpedo a women's 
meeting by divisive tactics extraneous to concrete concerns of women. 
And at Nairobi, they avoided this danger and achieved consensus! 


The emphasis at most panels of the Forum was on development. 
Frequently, the concerns which women from the North brought up at 
such panels seemed irrelevant to or even in conflict with the interests of 
women from the South. Environmentalists from Europe and the U.S. 
organize over acid rain or pesticide usage; those from the South worry 
about erosion and available land for trees and crops and houses. 
Scientists from the North see technology as a giant out of control and 
wish to constrain companies from producing harmful chemicals or using 
nuclear power; women from the South want technologies to reduce the 
drudgery of their lives, and they do not wish to debate whether it is 
“appropriate” or not, if it works. Nor do women of the South wish to 
distance themselves from family support or obligations; they are 
pondering a new type of feminism, one that rejects atomistic 
individualism but rather accepts the responsibilities and limitations of 
family and society. 


On the other hand, women from both South and North united 
against the few American "moral majority" types to sign a petition 
against the present U.S. government's position restricting funds sent to 
countries or organizations which provide information on all types of birth 
control methods, including abortion. Nowhere is it more obvious than in 
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Kenya that women should be able to control their own fertility. With 

the current birth rate the highest in the world, Kenya needs every type 
of help it can get to reduce this incredible burden. And Kenyan women 
need assistance in this macho polygamous society. 


Other substantive streams dealt with legal rights, women's 
studies, political participation, peace, religion, violence against women, 
female sexual practices, health and population, or refugees. There were 
panel series on cross-cutting issues such as getting women's issues in 
the media and DAWN: Development Alternatives for Women for a 
New Age, presented by Third World scholars. And there were country- 
and region-specific panels: Caribbean women discussing migration and 
its impact on the family, Women's Centers from Sri Lanka, or Peru, or 
Zambia presenting research findings, U.S. Black women discussing 
education, or African wgmen discussing polygamy. It was a rich buffet; 
no one person could sample all the offerings. The taste and the memory 
of the events must therefore surely be different for each person 
attending. But overall, the impressions range from pleased to ecstatic 
both over the level of discussions at the NGO Forum and at the 
outcome for the official World Conference to Review and Appraise the 
U.N. Decade for Women. It has been an amazing decade; we women of 
the world look forward to greater understanding of each other and 
control of sufficient power to secure a peaceful world. 
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Feminism and Peace 


Maureen Aggeler, RSCJ 


At Forum '85 in Nairobi, women from Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
Europe and North America gathered to speak about our lives, 
especially about our desire to achieve peace and to effect a better 
quality of life. We want to participate in the struggles of the global 
community as we develop ways of working together toward more just 
societies. Many women spoke of basic survival needs and of violence 
experienced not only in combat zones but in oppressive political and 
economic structures. Others came to learn from our Third World sisters 
who possess cultural, social, spiritual and technological riches unknown 
in industrial countries. All of us found ways of combating the injustice 
of oppression, especially through education and spreading information. 


Despite the confusion of so many divergent opinions and 
irreconcilable differences, I came away with a deeper commitment to 
feminism as an agenda with a world view and a stronger conviction that 
women's voices will be persuasive in our search for peace. 


The theme of peace pervaded the Forum. I heard over and over the 
vision implicit in feminism: that values of life and its nurturance become 
part of the political structures of government. This was the hue and cry 
of those who spoke out in the large Peace Tent, the "hub" of the 
University of Nairobi campus where the Forum was held. Organized by 
40 feminists worldwide, the idea of the Peace Tent was to bring 
conflicting sides into conversation and to strategize for reconciliation 
and disarmament (literally as well as figuratively). There and 
elsewhere, workshops on peace abounded: "Feminism and Peace, 
"Peace, Justice and the Integrity of Creation," "World Peace--Is It 
Scientific?", "Women Strike for Peace" and "Women of Color in 
International Struggle for Peace," to name but a few. 
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In the liveliest peace workshop I attended, an open mike attracted 
a long line of 40 or more speakers from the floor. A woman from India 
told how "women suffer most from war; all of us must unite to save the 
world from destruction." A Filipina spoke of the severe economic crisis 
in her country. Seventy-five percent of the population lives in poverty 
and prostitution is rampant. A representative of the Soviet Union 
reminded us that we lost 20 million people in the last war and must 
unite to prevent another. A Canadian stated that militarization stems 
from male-dominated governments, and a woman from Great Britain 
urged that we expose the blatant lie of Russian threat to capitalism. A 
Nicaraguan told how in her country the people defend life and must now 
do so with arms, in their fight for self-determination. A Hungarian 
woman reported on medical doctors committed to peace. A woman from 
Iraq told about the "forgotten war" with Iran and appealed to all at the 
Forum to band together for peace. 


A university professor from Prague said that we must start with an 
assessment of the political nature of the arms buildup. A woman from 
Israel and member of the Democratic Front for Peace protested Zionism 
in Israel, affirmed the rights of Palestinians to form their own state, and 
announced that Israel, supported by American imperialism, had started 
a barbarian war against Lebanon. A member of the National Women's 
Political Front in the U.S. followed. "If we use the same language as 
the speaker from Israel," she said, "we continue a war mentality." 
Representing an organization for U.S.-Soviet dialogue, she talked about 
the five-continent Plan for Peace to end the nuclear arms race. 
"Seventy-five percent of Americans want peace and do not want 
intervention in Nicaragua or Central America," she said. A woman from 
Angola said she was in sympathy with women of Nicaragua and 
Palestine, and called upon women at the Conference to condemn 
apartheid in South Africa. 


A woman from Nicaragua named Martha had the last word. 
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Representing the Evangelical Church, she said quietly, "Peace is in the 
hands of Christ Jesus; it is his gift to us; this is our belief." 


While disputes were evident, and at least one workshop had to be 
cancelled because conflicting sides in the audience did not give time for 
the main speakers, the most common experience was that of learning 
from the differences. I grew in understanding of the interrelatedness of 
humanity, of all human endeavors--political, social, religious, and 
economic. The common themes emerged again and again: there is no 
development without peace, no equality without opportunities for 
development. 
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Women and Spirituality 


Ida Thornton 
(with grateful assistance from Nancy Schreck) 


There we stood, about 16,000 miles from home, three hours or so 
from Nairobi in the semi-arid Kenyan countryside surrounded by 
African women, their small children and babies. They were obviously 
as curious about us as we were about them. As I watched and 
listened, I became aware that these women, so colorfully dressed, were 
at the same time unsophisticated and very wise. They had a wisdom 
that came from years of carrying the burden of their oppression, of 
cutting and carrying firewood, walking long distances to find and bring 
water to their families, raising the crops, cooking the food, bearing the 
children, and preparing the food. Lack of nutritional resources and the 
resulting shortness of life created a contrast between them and myself. 


Suddenly school was out, and the older children who spoke English 
crowded around us with questions, anxious to have pictures taken, and 
wanting to give names and addresses for future correspondence. One of 
the women in our group was asked how old she was, and she 
responded quite honestly that she was over 50 years old. Their 
response to her was one of amazement that one could be so active and 
vital at such an age! With my own additional twenty years and gray 
hair I posed my question: "Would you believe that lam 71? Even more 
than amazement there was disbelief that one could still be alive at such 
an age, Carrying a camera, touring their country. There was little in their 
experience that enabled them to understand, as they were aware of the 
continual struggle for survival. Famine to them was a reality with 
resulting malnutrition and poverty. Reflecting on that experience, the 
thrust of the NGO Forum with "equality, development, and peace" was 
the more powerful. 
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There were many workshops at the Forum that dealt with religions, 
and with religious issues. But there were many workshops, not so 
identified, which were for me "religious" as they implied that the 
strong,driving force for survival is a name that can be given to women's 
spirituality. These workshops related to the quality and length of life of 
women suffering oppression: poverty, polygamy, prostitution, female 
circumcision, lesbian rights, health, law, equal pay, women in political 
process, apartheid, racism, U.S. policies in Latin America, U.S. 
capitalism that has deprived countries of their own resources, and so 
many more. 


I would invite you to reflect on the symbols illustrated on the 
following pages. I collected these symbols from materials distributed 
during the Forum. They indicate to me the strong, powerful, patient, 
spiritual, driving force of women to bring about their own liberation and 
the ultimate salvation of our world. 
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A Challenge to the Seminary Community: Equity for Women 


Linda A. Moody 


Nairobi, Kenya was the location for the final celebration of the 
United Nations Decade for Women (1975-1985). The conference that 
took place in Nairobi brought together professionals from nearly every 
field of academia as well as grassroots organizers and women working 
at home. It was a meeting of rural women and urban women, women of 
color and white women, and women of the east, west, north and south. 
And it was much more. Two of the many benefits of this international 
celebration were the statistics which were gathered and reports which 
were prepared in conjunction with the Nairobi conference. One report in 
particular is important, for the field of theological education: the 
document produced by the United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women entitled Forward Looking Strategies. This report calls for 
professionals in every field of education to examine their programs and 
to make the changes which are necessary for women to achieve equity 
in the area of education. As part of the United Nations Decade for 
Women, Emilio Castro, in his role as General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, has urged all churches "to assess self-critically the 
church's own progress regarding the participation of women in all 
aspects of the life of the church . . . to raise concerns regarding women 
in all church institutions, schools, lay training programmes, etc." 
(Women in a Changing World, 1985:33). 


In accordance with Castro's letter and the guidelines of the 
Forward Looking Strategies document, it seems appropriate at this time 
to review the policies of our seminaries and theological institutions and 
to make those changes which are necessary for the field of theological 
education to meet the United Nations goal of equality for women 
(World Plan, 1975). From the Commission's report, at least five major 
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areas for discussion emerge which are relevant to theological education. 
These major areas include: faculty and staff attitudes about women, 


inclusive language, curriculum and teaching methods, financial aid, and 
job placement. 


First, the Commission calls for the "retraining" of educational 
personnel "to eliminate all discriminatory gender stereotyping in 
education" (Forward Looking Strategies, 1985:24). If we take seriously 
this mandate, we would need to examine our attitudes toward male and 
female roles and ask how our attitudes affect our female students. We 
would need to ask ourselves to what extent we are free from 
"discriminatory gender stereotyping." It may be that we are fairly free 
of gender bias and are open to discussing ways to further inform 
ourselves about the needs of women students. Or it may be, as the 
Commission's report suggests, that some type of "retraining" is 
necessary, perhaps in the form of professional development. 


Second, if we are ever to achieve equity for women, we must be 
willing to use language which is inclusive of women's experience. For 
more than a decade women have been pointing to a need for inclusive 
language in classrooms, in the liturgy, and in office conversations. 
Progress has certainly been made in some schools, while others are 
only beginning to look at the issue of inclusive language. One school 
has recently adopted a model statement of inclusivity. The faculty at 
Fuller Theological Seminary has adopted a non-discriminatory language 
statement which pledges "to use language which includes women in all 
teaching, writing, witness and worship." (Theology, News and Notes, 
1985:21). Another school which serves as a model of inclusivity, the 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California, has adopted a policy of 
using only inclusive language in chapel. With more and more inclusive 
language worship materials and hymnals being published, hopefully 
more seminary communities will choose to model the use of inclusive 
language as part of the training of seminarians. Another aspect of that 
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training can be handled in theology classes, where it is most appro- 
priate to discuss the language, symbols and metaphors used in 
reference to diety. I hope that these suggestions do not seem tedious 
to those already "converted" to the use of inclusive language for diety 
and humanity. It is simply my observation that those "converted" are in 
the distinct minority, and that there is a great need to continue the 
discussions on inclusive language until the position is understood in all 
its depth. Once the seminary communities have come to an 
understanding of inclusive language, it will then be their task to 
communicate the need for inclusive language to local congregations and 
to all ranks of church bureaucracies. 


Third, it is imperative that we examine curricula, textbooks, and 
teaching methods to see that women are treated equally. The 
Commission urges that ,"textbooks and other teaching materials . . . be 
evaluated and where necessary rewritten to ensure that they reflect 
positive, dynamic, participatory images of women" (Forward Looking 
Strategies, 1985:16). The texts we use need to be inclusive of women's 
experience. They should contain equal numbers of male and female role 
models, and they should be free of sex stereotyping, negative images of 
women, or sexist language. With regard to curriculum, the Commission 
further urges that "new teaching methods . . . be encouraged . . . to 
clearly demonstrate the equality of the sexes" (Forward Looking 
Strategies, 1985:16). It is important that we examine our teaching 
models in light of the Commission's mandate for equity. When we 
invite open discussion in our classes, is it structured in such a way as 
to encourage women's participation? When women describe situations 
unique to them, do we take them seriously or try to dismiss them? It is 
important that women are heard and that their concerns are 
incorporated into every aspect of the curriculum. 


A fourth guideline concerns the area of financial aid for women 
Students. Results of the Decade for Women have revealed that women 
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earn approximately 10% of the world's income and own 1% of the 
world's property (International Wages for Housework Campaign, 
1985). Because of this unequal distribution of resources, more women 
than men need financial assistance. Recognizing this inequity, the 
Commission recommends that "efforts be made to ensure that available 
scholarships and other forms of support from governmental, 
non-governmental and private sources are expanded and equitably 
distributed." (Forward Lookin rategies, 1985:224). To whatever 
degree possible, we should make every attempt to see that scholarship 
monies are provided for women as well as men in our seminaries and 
institutions of theological education. 


Finally, we need to review our job placement services for women. 
One of the documents prepared for Nairobi, the Convention on the 
Elimination of Discrimination Against Women, in its section on 
employment, calls for action "to modify social and cultural patterns that 
perpetuate discrimination" (State of the World's Women, 1985:17). 
This mandate is particularly relevant to the Church, given its poor 
record in employing women clergy. A 1985 study of 22 denominations 
indicates that the average number of clergy that are women is 
approximately 6% (Theology, News and Notes, 1985:6). Seminaries 
can take many pro-active measures to improve this dismal employment 
picture for women. They can work with local churches to develop 
internship programs for women and to provide the education that is 
necessary for churches to move to a readiness to hire women as 
pastors. They can work with ordination councils and judicatory 
executives to coordinate placement for women students. They can send 
women out on assignments to publicize the work of the seminary, 
thereby increasing the opportunities for women to speak and preach in 
public settings. These are just a few suggestions which could improve 
the job possibilities for women graduating from our institutions of 
theological education. 
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The world of theological education has slowly developed a pastoral 
attitude toward women students and has begun to provide some of the 
support services that women need. It is time, now, for seminary faculty 
and staff to critically review all areas of the curriculum and student 
services, and to make those changes necessary in order for women 
students to be treated equally with men. Then the seminary 
communities can turn a prophetic voice to the churches and to the 
denominational structures to insure that the women who graduate from 
their institutions have opportunities to follow their calling in vocations 
worthy of their training. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Women of the Decade for 1986-87 Named. The Center for 
Women and Religion is pleased to announce that Mary Ellen Gaylord 
and Sandra Winter Park have been selected as Women of the Decade 
for 1986-87. 


Mary Ellen Gaylord is a CWR Board member, Chair, of the 
Long Range Planning and Development Committee, and has had a long 
association with and commitment to CWR. She has offered financial 
support to CWR through the Guardian Angel program and by 
beautifying our organization with the contribution of her works. Mary 
Ellen attended the NGO Forum in Nairobi last summer and carried her 
commitment to women around the world. She is ordained in the United 
Church of Christ and is presently Associate Pastor at San Mateo 
Congregational Church. 


Sandra Winter Park served for five years as Associate Director 
of CWR where she developed the Ecumenical Programming for students 
of the Graduate Theological Union. Among the many programs she 
developed were the Hildegard/Matthew Fox presentation, the Christa 
programs, and the Earl Lectures feminist workshops. Sandy's ministry 
also includes the teaching of courses that integrate the spiritual and the 
physical through dance, ritual and body work. Sandy was involved in 
presenting a case study before the World Council of Churches in Prague 
last fall. She is ordained in the Presbyterian Church and is presently 
Associate Minister at St. John's Presbyterian Church in Berkeley. 


Mary Ellen and Sandy will be honored at a gathering in October and 
will be involved in the planning and presentation of the Women of the 
Decade Lecture in the Spring, 1987. CWR is proud to be able to 
recognize the unique gifts these two women have brought to all of us in 
their dedicated work and ministry. 
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New Co-Directors for CWR. With great pleasure we present 


to you the three women who will serve as Co-Directors of the Center 
for Women and Religion: 


Mary Cross, Ph.D., has served as a Director of CWR for nine 
years. Her academic interests are Field Education and Organizational 
Development. The subject of her Ph.D. thesis is the relationship of 
expectation and learning outcome. Dr. Cross has teaching 
responsibilities at the School of Applied Theology and John F. Kennedy 
University. She also serves on the Executive Committee of the Center 
for Organizational Studies at the Wright Institute. 


Sandra Yarlott, M.Div., has served on the CWR staff for four 
years as Program Coordinator, Feminist Curriculum Coordinator and 
Interim Associate Director. She is a graduate of Pacific School of 
Religion. Her background includes extensive experience in Campus 
Ministry and law in the Midwest. Ms. Yarlott is a Co-Editor of the 
national Witness for Peace (WFP) Newsletter. She organized and 
participated in the first (WFP) International Women's Day 
Delegation to Nicaragua and represented CWR at the United Nations 
Decade for Women Conference in Nairobi, Kenya. She lives with her 
family in Berkeley which includes her son, Ryan, and her husband, Ron 
Stier. 


Margaret McManus, M.A., C.D.P., comes to CWR from the 
Center for Women in Church and Society at Our Lady of the Lake 
University in San Antonio, Texas. She graduated from the Franciscan 
School of Theology in 1984. Her academic interest has been systematic 
theology with a specialization in feminist theology. Her thesis topic 
was: "Women's Lives and Images of the Divine." She has had 
extensive program experience in the area of feminism, feminist 
theology, and women of color, particularly Hispanic women. 
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For years CWR has held the vision of an organizational structure 
which would allow our work to expand beyond the immediate GTU 
community to graduates, lay women of all denominations, and women 
clergy. CWR began the search process for a new director to fill Sandra 
Winter Park's position. As the process unfolded it became clear that 
the quality of the candidates offered CWR the opportunity to expand it's 
staff and it's work to embody the vision held for so long. 


The three Co-Directors will have the responsibility to represent 
CWR to the GTU member seminaries, churches and the wider 
community. The Center for Women and Religion welcomes your 
participation and support in its ongoing work and programming. We are 
excited by our expansion and the new ways we will be able to serve 
women in theological education. 

A 
Jane E. Vennard 
Chair, CWR Board 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Maureen Aggeler, R.S.C.J., is a Religious of the Sacred Heart. She 
attended the International Women's Year Conference in Mexico City in 
1975 and represented the Leadership Conference of Women Religious 
in Nairobi. Currently she is studying for a Th.M. at the Toronto School 
of Theology. 


Anne Brotherton is a member of the Sisters for Christian 
Community. She is Associate Professor of Sociology and Ministry and 
serves as Director of Field Education at the Jesuit School of Theology in 
Berkeley, California. She is presently engaged in a cross cultural study 
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WOMEN, WORK AND THEOLOGY/RELIGION 


EDITOR'S NOTES 


Can you tell me, what have women done? 
What can workin’ women do? 
"What Have Women Done," Prairie Fire 


May First. It is fitting that I write this editorial on the first day of May, a 
date marking labor's historical struggle for justice and a day of Spring celebra- 
tion. Perhaps few know that Mother Jones, that indomitable social activist for 
workers' equity, was born on this day but many know about the traditional 
Maypole ritual and the festive dance which braided a vertical structure with 
colorful ribbons as a sign that Spring had indeed blossomed. 


The quotation from Prairig Fire's song for Women's Day 1972 calls us to 
memory and celebration. Are we able to speak of women's past and the histor- 
ical contribution of their effort? How do we assess women's labor now? It is 
clear to me that an insistence upon both realities - past and present - is crucial; 
the continuity of women's work must be embraced. 


In recent years there has been a remarkable commitment to the study of 
women's labor history. A plethora of books and articles serve to demystify the 
stereotypes and misunderstandings heretofore advanced in work literature and 
contemporary research in working women's lives reveals diversity, endurance, 
survival skills and creative endeavor. At last year's Berkshire Conference on 
the History of Women, dozens of scholarly papers were presented treating all 
facets of working women's experience. Several major publishing houses now 
have special series devoted to the working woman as a subject and the list of 
concerns and research orientations grows. But, with all of this activity, there is 
little attention given to the subject of women's work and religion. 


This issue of the Journal of Women and Religion is dedicated to the sub- 
ject of women, work and theological/religious implications. When I was asked 
to undertake the editorship of this issue a few months ago, I jumped at the op- 
portunity to begin the task of providing a "reader" (modest in size but exciting 
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in scope) for those who would find this subject matter compelling. Each of the 
contributors in this collection echo the refrain of the Prairie Fire, reflecting on 
the past and offering some insight about present realities. Each contributor in- 
dicates something of the power in retrieving histories long forgotten, testimo- 
nies trivialized, experiences overlooked. The writers in this issue suggest that 
woman-focused studies of work in its theological or religious context require 
methods and sources closer to lived experience. For the traces of history to be 
discerned and the voices of marginal workers to be heard, oral testimony and 
workplace story emerge as critical texts. 


The decision to publish a special issue on women and work was made two 
years ago and some preliminary effort was put into planning the scope and 
character of this issue. I would like to thank those who participated in this ac- 
tivity, especially Sydney Brown and Nancy Mullenax. I believe that the sub- 
ject is deeply important to feminist theology and that this publication lifts into 
printed words conversations that have been long under way. 


The longer articles in the Journal by Lorentzen, Maurer and Galvin, and 
Ramsey-Moor represent efforts in the construction of feminist theology of work 
and vocation. Two of these (Lorentzen and Ramsey-Moor) were originally 
presented as papers before an audience, oral explorations subject to immediate 
response. I have edited both but with the greatest care not to reduce the vi- 
vacity of their respective voices. (Space limitations required this task.) The 
contribution of Maurer and Galvin is truly collaborative, both in its historically 
grounded vision and in the creation of an essay. I have selected brief state- 
ments from each of these longer pieces as threads which stitch together the 
fabric of the other voices in this collection. My hope is that the briefer "voices" 
are heard as clearly in the creation of the whole, appreciated as particular ex- 
pressions of feminist theological reflection on women's work. 


The inclusion of two interviews (mine of Sydney Brown and Nancy Mulle- 
nax' of Mercedes Granados) provides another expression of voices together. 
Although neither presents dialogue as such, both symbolize the importance of 
listening to a woman's work story in order to answer: "What have women 
done? What can workin’ women do?" 


Sydney Brown 


Interview 
with 
Sydney Brown 


by Clare B. Fischer, Editor 


Editor: Sydney, you have been engaged in questions of women's work for 


many years. Could you tell us something about that engagement. What issues 
have occupied your energy? 


SB: I've been interested in work all my life, but actively involved in work is- 
sues since the mid-sixties -- employment, unemployment, discrimination, fair 
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pay, flexible hours, job sharing, and the like. However, it was not until the 
early 1980's, when I was asked to be a member of the Women's Advocacy 
Committee of the National Presbyterian Church, and to chair the Task Force on 
Economic Justice for Women, that I took a serious look at the place of women 
in our economy. I was appalled at what I found. 


Editor: Would you be willing to reflect on how you began to assert yourself in 
this area? Why? 


SB: I've always been interested in people's work, wherever I've lived. I am 
particularly drawn to work that involves hand, eye, mind coordination, the 
whole person. I grew up in Nanking, China. As a child I loved watching ped- 
dlers and street merchants make, craft and sell their wares -- peddlers who 
mended chinaware, sold hot bread, who baked sweet potatoes; store front mer- 
chants who hawked clothing or produce in rhyme, commenting on passers-by 
with sing-song jingles; whole families and children who wove beautiful tapes- 
tries in dim-lit rooms; stone cutters who broke up rock to the strong beat of old 
work songs. 


I did my undergraduate thesis on the Oriental Exclusion Act of the 1920's, 
when Japanese and Chinese were excluded from access to the California econ- 
omy, just as they were beginning to establish themselves. My graduate thesis 
was on refugee placement in New York City, World War I. Both projects con- 
tinued my interest in work. 


When my children were young, I worked part time, unpaid, in a minority em- 
ployment service in East Palo Alto. There I learned the realities of discrimina- 
tion and racism in the Silicon Valley defense and electronics industries. In 
1972, friends and I set up New Ways to Work, a change-oriented employment 
service, in Palo Alto. We focused on finding jobs that were right for the job 
seeker, not simply people who were right for the employer. We helped people 
find jobs that did not violate their basic values. As we worked with men and 
women who had families, we were convinced of the need for greater workplace 
flexibility -- shared jobs, flexible hours, part time work with benefits, etc. 


In these years I intentionally avoided dealing solely with women's issues. I 
wanted to challenge the common assumption that if you are a woman, you deal 
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solely with women's issues. My interests were broad; I cared about good 
work for all, in a just and caring economy. 


In the late 1970's, we founded Project Work in New York City. We inter- 
viewed groups across the country that were experimenting with economic al- 
ternatives -- worker owned and managed co-ops, women owned businesses, 
communities that were fighting plant closures, exploring worker/community 
ownership, developing work where none existed. We began our search for 
"good" workplaces, that turned out well-made, fairly priced, environmentally 
sound products and services. We explored the viabilitiy of democratic owner- 


ship and management. 


In the fall of 1977, I was invited to speak about work issues in a church in 
Youngstown, Ohio. I arrived there just as Youngstown Sheet and Tube had 
announced closure, and the intent to lay off 5,000 workers and managers. I 
was pitched headlong into the issue of industrial job loss and plant closures. 


As I said, it was not until the 1980's that my focus on women in the work place 
began. I was deeply shocked at the extent of poverty among women and chil- 
dren in this wealthy land, and at the discrimination and sexism that women 
face throughout the work world. 


Editor: What principal obstacles do women face in the workplace of the 
1980's? 


SB: Women face discrimination at every turn. To begin, they face discrimina- 
tion in hiring practice. Though affirmative action and equal employment laws 
are on the books, funds for compliance have been drastically cut by the Reagan 
Administration. Promotion for women is equally difficult. Many employers fail 
to see women as serious workers with career goals, and therefore by-pass 
them at promotion time. Though our educational system is improving, there 
still remains a tendency to educate and equip girls and women for low-paying 
jobs in fields of "women's" work -- a pink collar ghetto of clerical, retail sales, 
human service and assembly jobs. Eighty percent of women workers are 
crowded into twenty percent of the job categories available. Trade unions and 


their apprenticeship programs have not been particularly open to women. Ap- 
prenticeships and unions are usually the way to jobs that pay "men's" wages, 
i.e., a living family wage. 


The U.S. is notorious among western industrial countries for its lack of support 


of working mothers -- no child allowance, inadequate child care, no national 


health system, little in the way of benefits for low paying women's jobs, no so- 
cial security or pension credit given for years of child bearing, child rearing, 
homemaking -- for creating a nation's future. 


Sexual harassment in the workplace continues; grievance procedures against 
this are painfully slow, and the process itself often endangers a woman's job 
security. 


Because women are usually the care givers and homemakers, they have less 
access to overtime than men. They are the ones who must pick up chilren, buy 
the food, cook the meals -- overtime conflicts with their second job, homemak- 
ing. Women employed by the church are no exception to all the roadblocks list- 
ed above. The church has, in general, been as slow if not slower to change than 
other institutions. 


The 9 to 5 structure of the work day is built by men and for men, and does not 
take women's and parents’ needs into consideration. Most parents these days 
must work. It is very, very difficult to be a working parent. 


All women face the obstacles above. Women of color face double discrimina- 
tion: discrimination on the basis of gender, and of race. 


| Editor: How does your vision of a wholesome workplace inform your action? 


SB: The workplaces where I have worked have always struggled to be hu- 


- mane workplaces themselves. The staff has always worked as a team; there 


has been as little hierarchy as possible. We have tried to make areas of re- 
sponsibility and accountability clear, to plan together as a team, share goals 
and evaluation. This isn't necessarily easy, but it makes for a more congenial, 
trusting workplace than it would otherwise be. I realize in looking back, that 
my early model for this came from my Palo Alto church in the 1970's. The staff 
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there worked as a team (Barbara Troxell and George Wilson, along with the 
Director of Christian Education, church musician, and custodian); they strongly 
encouraged lay involvement and leadership in planning the life and worship of 
the church. Their collegial style gave me a model of work I hadn't seen before. 

I tried to carry that work model into the subsequent work organizations I 


helped found. 


Editor: What are your hopes for women in the church in relation to social 
change of the workplace? 


SB: First of all I hope for an emergence of feminist theologians who are pas- 
sionately concerned about economic justice for women. I do not know of many 
and I have been searching for articles and books on women and economic jus- 
tice by feminist theologians. As yet, there isn't much written. 


I am hopeful that women will bring social change to the workplace. Women 
have enormous common sense about social structures that enhance trust, crea- 
tivity and productivity. Women don't need to do twenty year studies to discov- 
er that human beings do bettér when treated as intelligent adults, capable of 
decision making and self-monitoring. If women will fend off brain washing by 
the powers that be, they will be capable of transforming traditional structures. 


Editor: Please comment on teaching "work" courses. 


SB: I spend most of my work time at the Northern California Interfaith Coun- 
cil on Economic Justice and Work, an organization that works to develop work- 
ing coalitions between church, community and labor groups that are working for 
a more just economy. We work closely with the Oakland Plant Closures Pro- 
ject and with women's low income and advocacy groups, both in the Bay Area 
and across the country. We deal with issues of poverty, discrimination, plant 
closures, job loss, welfare, homelessness, fair income, etc. 


For the past ten years I have taught one class a year on work issues, first at 
Union Seminary in New York, then here at the Gradate Theological Union. I 
like doing this for two particular reasons: First, in order to teach, I must try to 
make sense and order of the many complex issues that impact the people and 
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communities where I work. Teaching demands reading, thinking, sorting, artic- 
ulation. Second, teaching is a wonderful way to share one's area of passionate 
concern with others, a way to build a community of "companeras” and 
“companeros” who share my vision for a just society. My classes have never 
been large, but out of ten years of teaching I know there are now many church 
and community leaders out there who care about people's work lives, who 
know about the impact of plant closures and job loss on individuals and fami- 
lies, who know how to work for economic justice for women and men in their 
communities. There are more there than there would have been, had I not 
taught. I love the exchange of ideas, experience and strategy that takes place 
in the classroom. I've learned much from seminary students who I find to be a 
wonderfully wise, diverse, mature and thoughtful gathering of people. 


Editor: Would you comment on the book on economic justice statements that 
_you and Bob (Robert McAfee Brown) are editing for the Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy? 


| SB: Bob and J are co-editing a volume of critical essays on the numerous de- 
nominational statements on the economy that have recently been published 

(Protestant, Catholic and Jewish). The authors are a wonderfully diverse and 
thoughtful group, ranging from a senior economist at the Bank of America to an 
organizer for the Longshore Union. Among others are a Black Baptist pastor 
from Oakland, the Mayor of Berkeley, Third World men and women, seminary 
ethicists and theologians. Cry for Justice is a lively volume and will be pub- 
lished this fall by Paulist Press. 


RECREATING WORK: TOWARD A 
FEMINIST THEOLOGY OF VOCATION 


Lois Ann Lorentzen 


"'l worked from the time I got up 'til the time I went to bed." 
Ms. Lincoln, live-in domestic from Botson! 


Women's lives differ from those of men. Most women work at different 
jobs than men; more women are involved in "housekeeping" sorts of activities 
than are the men around them; and women often approach their work with a dif- 
ferent sensibility than that of male workers. 


Although theologians such as Robert Lowry Calhoun, Karl Rahner, Pope 
John Paul II and others, have written about vocation and developed a new 
"theology of work" arising in the last few decades, their inclusion of women's 
experiences of work is, as Clare Benedicks Fischer states, "...either nonexis- 
tent or limited to the reproductive and nurturing experiences."2 


Most theologies of vocation are simply not adequate. A theology of voca- 
tion is needed that expresses the experiences of women as workers; that con- 
fronts the structural sin of sexism exposed in women's experience of work; and 
that moves us in a direction of transformation of work so that the "most op- 
pressed women" work with dignity.3 


This essay has a more modest aim than constructing a theology that can 
adequately express and transform women's experiences of work. Rather, I will 
look at central themes within feminist theology and suggest how we might use 
key insights of feminist theologians to construct a theology of vocation that is 
adequate. A series of questions to which an adequate theology of vocation 
must respond will be posed. 


From Women's Experience 


Feminist theology has as its starting point the experiences of women. A 
feminist theology of vocation must then account for the concreteness of wom- 
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en's experiences. Women's experiences of work will be the Starting point of 
analysis. Relevant information will include the realities of wage disparity, sex- 
ual harassment, division of labor by gender, unequal promotion practices, etc. 

The fact that 80% of working women are clustered in secretarial, sales and 
caretaking jobs will be noted. The well documented and chilling fact that the 
“feminization of poverty" is growing rapidly in this country must be addressed 
theologically. And, the feminist theologian will reflect, as anthropologist Bar- 
bara Myerhoff did in The Feminization of America, on why even the best edu- 
cated and socially nurtured women rarely achieve parity with men; why women 
continually settle for lower ranking, lower paying, unchallenging work; why so 
few women fulfill their potential and ability; and how the few who do are able to 
manage it.4 


Many Voices, Many Labors 


One might expect difficulties in constructing a universal theology based on 
the concrete, immediate experiences of women. Doesn't an_ experientially- 
based theology lead necessarily to a plurality of voices? This is indeed the 
case, and rather than lamenting the fact, feminist theologians claim this is as it 
should be. Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, for example, claims that in order to 
create more adequate interpretive models which ably confront specific forms of 
oppression, we must become more concrete and provincial, not less. Only as 
we become very particular can we hope to construct more universal formula- 


tions, if indeed we ever construct universal formulations at all.5 


What does particularity and plurality mean for theology of vocation? It 
means that I must first engage my own concreteness. What do I learn theolog- 
ically from being a woman involved in "men's" work? What have I learned the- 
ologically through participation in traditionally "female" jobs? What critique of 
work structures emerges as I analyze my resentment and feelings of value- 
lessness and powerlessness while working in many "female" jobs? What con- 
structive theology develops as I analyze the solidarity experienced with others 
in positions without power? Particularity and plurality within a theology of vo- 
cation mean that my concrete experience both informs my theology-creating 
and is legitimate data for theological analysis. Particularity and plurality also 
mean there are many voices to which the theologian of vocation must listen. To 
whose voices do we pay close attention? 
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Few women who work outside the home are academics, managers, Or pro- 
fessionals of any sort, although much contemporary literature, advertisements, 
and magazines, would lead us to believe otherwise. The theologian of vocation 
looks to the experiences of young women working in the maquiladoras on 
Mexico's northern border; to the assembly workers in Silicon Valley's sex- 
segregated electronics industry; to women textile workers in Taiwan; and to 
street vendors in Jamaica; as do the writers represented in Women, Men and 
the International Division of Labor, edited by June Nash and Maria Patricia 
Fernandez-Kelly-6 The theologian of vocation listens to the voices of domestic 
workers as do Trudier Harris in From Mammies to Militants and Judith Rol- 
lins in Between Women: Domestics and Their Employers.7 If 80% of the 
women who work outside the home work in clerical and service positions, then 
we must also hear their voices. 


The implicit critique of traditional theologies of work and of the way we 
structure work will arise from listening to the multiplicity of voices of women 
working. 


We Feel, We Touch - An Embodied Theology 
¢ 


Feminist moral theology, according to Beverly Harrison, must be an em- 
bodied theology-8 Our bodies and our emotions are sources of moral data and 
also serve as the foundation of our moral power. Embodiment means in part, 
that one's sexuality and body-self are to be celebrated and respected as the 
ground of personhood, rather than deprecated. The theologian may then ask, 
what do our bodies and experiences of body-space tell us of the moral composi- 
tion of work. 


Violation of body-right through limitations on body movement and viola- 
tions of body-right through sexual harassment, confirms Mary Daly's disturbing 
depiction of women as the "touchable caste." According to Daly, all women 
possess no acknowledged right to refuse this role.9 A theology of vocation will 
involve a critique of work structures on the basis of the experiences of our- 
selves as bodies at work, and will construct a theological expression incorpo- 
rating body-love and celebration with work. 


___ Just as women's expression of affectivity will be informative in construct- 
ing a theology of vocation, so will the distortion of affectivity present in much of 
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"women's" work provide a critique of inadequate theologies and work struc- 
tures. 


Relationality - Connectedness 


Relationality is central to feminist theology's theory of reality. The ques- 
tion to ask of any theology of work is: "Does this theory of work increase or di- 
minish relationality?" Do theories which stress domination and productivity 
adequately promote relationality? And we may ask women: "Does your ex- 
perience of work connect or alienate you?" 


A propensity toward relationality, however, may actually become distort- 
ed and damage women's "personal becoming." Jn Men and Women of the Cor- 
poration, Rosabeth Moss Kanter analyzes the highly personalized role of the 
secretary.10 The secretary, while performing the most routine of tasks, is in- 
volved in the most personal of a corporation's relationships. The relationship is 
characterized by status contingency (the secretary's formal rank is contingent 
on the rank of her boss); principled arbitrariness, in which there are few limits 
on managerial discretion; and expectations of personal loyalty. 


The distorted relationality of the secretary/boss relationship under patri- 
nomial conditions leads to a narrowing of interests and involvements on the 
part of the secretary; to timidity and self-effacement; and to praise addiction, a 
work orientation revolving around attempts to please. Clearly, women's 
strength of relationality, like affectivity, may be distorted and turned into a 
commodity under conditions of patriarchy. 


Thus, a theology of vocation must critique theologies of work and work 
structures themselves in terms of relationality. 


Production - Reproduction 


Any theology of vocation will surely be inadequate if women's experiences 
of work for pay are the only experiences given validity. What do we learn of 
community, power, work, when we explore reproduction, child rearing, 
"housework," and any number of activities which have been part of women's 
experience, yet rarely are incorporated into theological or theoretical dis- 
course? 
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A theology of vocation must certainly consider motherhood and the life ac- 
tivities which revolve around the work many women perform at home. Wom- 
en's work as homemakers, raisers of children, and supporters of husbands, is 
rarely taken seriously by theologians, economists, or even women themselves. 

A theology of vocation will analyze the powerlessness and isolation of many 
women in these roles. Yet, women's biological processes, including childbear- 
ing, as suggested by anthropologist Sharon W. Tiffany in Women, Work, and 
Motherhood, may also be viewed as "sources of power and autonomy."11 


Sources - Resources 


Sheila Collins claims that feminist theology is not limited to the printed 
word. Rather, it is found in the concrete experiences of women which may be 
expressed in storytelling, biography, poetry, song, myths, parables, ritual, and 
dance.12 


The sources for a feminist theology of vocation include literature, such as 
the Black American literature used by Trudier Harris in her study of domestics, 
From Mammies to Militants; myths, such as myths surrounding the Greek 
goddess of the hearth Hestia,incorporated into Kathryn Allen Rabuzzi's The 
Sacred and the Feminine: Toward a Theology of Housework;13 art, such as 
Judy Chicago's, the Dinner Party; rituals, such as rituals of eating, buying, and 
purification referred to in Rabuzzi's work; songs of work; dance; poetry; etc. 


The liberation motif of much feminist theology further informs us as we 
look for sources of a feminist theology of vocation. Fiorenza claims that all the- 
ology is "...engaged for or against the oppressed."14 Thus, a theology of voca- 
tion is either engaged for or against women. Has a particular theology of work 
incorporated women's experience as part of its theologizing? Fiorenza's 
"option for the most oppresssed women" directs us to the primary source for a 
feminst theology that wishes to reflect women's experience of work and pro- 
mote liberation for the many women oppressed by their work. The women who 
work in sweat shops, as domestics, in maquilidoras, on assembly lines, in 
homes of poverty, are the primary voices/sources for a theology of vocation. 


I have suggested directions we must take in constructing a theology of 
vocation that adequately expresses women's experiences as workers; con- 
fronts sexism in work structures; and that directs us toward transformation of 
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the workplace. I have suggested that women's experiences as workers, espe- 
cially the "most oppressed women," must be the Starting point of our analysis. 


We will face the discomfort of dealing with a plurality of voices with such 
an analysis, rather than the comfort of universal categories. Embodiment, af- 
fectivity, relationality, reproduction, will all be viewed as analytic categories. 
Hopefully such a transformed theology of work will propel us toward structur- 
ing work in ways that enhance "personal and communal well being.” 
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As we come 
marching, marching, 
we bring the greater days; 
the rising of the women 
means the rising of us all. 
No more the drudge and idler 
ten that toil where one reposes, 
but a sharing of lifes glories: 
bread and roses, 
bread and roses. 

Our lives shall not be sweated from 
birth until life closes; 
hearts starve as well as bodies; 
bread and roses 
bread and roses. 


Inspired by the 1912 Textile S trike 
in Lawrence, Mass. 


A CIRCLE OF SOLIDARITY: 
WOMEN IN MINISTRY, 
WOMEN IN THE FACTORY 


Imelda Maurer, C.D.P 
with collaboration of 
Bernie Galvin, C.D.P. 


"Mill work ain't easy; mill work ain't hard. Mill work ain't nothing but an 
awful boring job... . And it's me and my machine for the rest of the morning, 
for the rest of the afternoon, for the rest of my life."! 


The reality of factory work is worlds away from most of us as we move 
day-to-day in our profession of "ministry." Because what is not seen is often 
not acknowledged, the world and lives of working class women are often a part 
of a minister's "blind spot." 


Those realities need to bé made visible for two reasons: more women in 
our churches than we probably at first would calculate belong to that working- 
class group. Their presence with the problems they carry and the oppressions 
they struggle against need to be lifted up and made visible. so that they can be 
dealt with. Secondly, it is only through a conscious awareness of this other 
way of life that we can be in solidarity with those women, a solidarity which is 
essential for all who call themselves feminists. This must be seen in the con- 
text of the interrelationship between theology and the social structure. Silence 
on the part of women in ministry in the face of women's Oppression, whether it 
stems from apathy or a lack of information, is still an affirmation of the status 
quo and actively militates against women's liberation. 


My own experience with the world of work (as contrasted with the 
"profession" of church ministry) is limited, and I could never pretend to say I 
know what it is really like for a woman to spend her working life in a factory. 
Yet, for seven months a colleague and I were millworkers in a J.P. Stevens mill 
in South Carolina. And for the eight years since then we have worked primarily 
among and with textile workers (the majority of whom are women) in their ef- 
forts to gain justice and dignity in their workplace. From the brief interlude 
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within the mill and from organizing efforts thereafter, we have gained a per- 
spective of that other world of work. 


There are many areas in which our eyes have been opened, and in this 
brief article none can be delved into in much depth. But certain essential points 
can be made regarding central areas of oppression of women in factory work.2 I 
will also look at what ministers can do to counteract these oppressive tactics 
and what they can do to develop bonds among women essential to efforts at 
structural change within their workplace. 


Foremost may be the fact that most factory workers endure their jobs. 
There is no sense of accomplishment in repetitious work. A weaver, who may 
work in the same room for thirty years, spends each day just like the last. She 
runs her alloted number (always too many) of looms. When the bolt is full, it is 
removed, a new warp is put in to be weaved into another bolt of cloth. When 
she leaves at the end of the shift, someone else comes to tend these machines, 
and she will replace that woman's replacement at the end of sixteen hours. 
Over a lifetime the weaver weaves mountains and mountains of cloth. Yet she 
never sees the finished project, never has any sense of finishing her work or of 
creating a thing of beauty or art that she can stand back and enjoy. Part of the 
agony of factory work is the changelessness of it all. There is no use of crea- 
tive talents, though work in a factory requires skill, dexterity, speed and coordi- 
nation that not all of us have. Most of all, factory work demands courageous 
endurance. 


Endurance is needed to face each day with its barren environment of rows 
of machines in a windowless, fluorescent-lit room, where there is no indication 
of the time of day nor the season of the year. In most cases the noise level as 
well as the pressure of meeting production quotas prohibitis conversation with 
fellow workers. The unchanging day is filled with uninterrupted, repetitious 
work. I used to wonder: "Is this all there is for mill workers? They work all 
their lives in here and then they die?” 


Repetition is the hallmark of modern factory work or assembly line work. 
Imagine spending a lifetime of days repeating such minute procedures as sew- 
ing the hem on tee-shirts, some 400 of them in an eight-hour shift in order to 
meet production quotas, or spending eight hours merely placing nearly two 
thousand women's stockings, one after the other, onto a spoke-like protuber- 
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ance of a machine that will then mechanically sew in the toe seam. "And it's 
me and my machine for the rest of the morning, for the rest of the afternoon, for 


the rest of my life." 


Additionally, there is the price women pay with their bodies in factory 
work. During my entire time at the Stevens mill, some part of my body always 
ached; something was sore when I awoke to face the new day. I used to won- 
der what job I could find in the mill that would not make my body sore and ach- 
ing. The other women in the mill told me there was no such job. My last three 
months in the mill I worked learning the job of a spinner. It is certainly not the 
"lady-like" work you envision when you see pictures of a colonial woman or 
modern craftswoman with her spinning wheel. I was responsible for about 15 
"frames", each one of which had forty-eight or more bobbins onto which coarse 
fiber was being spun into a fine thread. My job was to see that all the bobbins 
were spinning thread, that when a thread broke, I would "put up the ends" 
(stop the bobbin with friction of my hands on the metal base, catch the fast 
moving end of thread and somehow meld it back into the stream of motion). At 
times I would come home from my shift's end at midnight and cry over what I 
experienced as the abuse to which my body was subjected. My fingers were 
continually cut and sore. My fifigernails were chipped back beyond the curve of 
the finger because of the multiple times each hour I had to grab the fast-moving 
metal base of the bobbin to stop it and tie up the ends. Although these were 
minor and certainly not permanent injuries, I felt violated and abused. 


Sheila D. Collins? speaks of "the destruction of the people's bodies by the 
industrial machine." There is the slow destruction of a woman's body when, as 
the years of mill work accumulate, her body. begins to contour to the posture 
her work requires. Not only does mill work mark a woman's body by its shape, 
but there are more destructive and disabling injuries in the workplace. For the 
purpose of this paper, examples will be drawn from our work with women at 
the Hanes Mills where women's hosiery and men's tee-shirts and briefs are 
manufactured. Though Hanes is used as the example, it is important to stress 
that this company is not unique in the corporate world. For as many manufac- 
turing plants as one can name, one can find very similar patterns of occupation- 
al health hazards and tactics of control, oppression, employee isolation, label- 
ing, low wages, racism, red baiting of union efforts, fear, threats on employee 
job security, etc. 
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One great hazard of repetitious work -- at Hanes and elsewhere -- is ten- 
dinitis. This is a disorder of the joints, usually the wrist, elbow or shoulder 
caused by repeated stress on the joints from repeated and rapid use of that 
joint(s) at an angle of stress. Once the symptoms occur (pain, numbness, loss 
of strength) they may get better or worse depending on whether the woman 
continues in her same job or not. The pain will occur at night, causing sleep- 
lessness and restlessness. Many women have told my colleague and me that 
it seriously interfered with their relations with their husbands and their chil- 
dren. They were often short-tempered at the end of the day from fatigue as 
well as pain. Following episodes of anger and impatience with their children, 
or times of inattentiveness, there was always much guilt and self-blame that 
they had failed in their duties to their family. Inability to sleep caused one or 
other of the couple to resort to the couch for some rest. The symptoms may 
continue to be evident off and on for the rest of her life. There is no cure for ten- 
dinitis; there is only treatment of the symptoms. Even surgery can only treat 
the symptoms. 


A review of Hanes' manner of treating the problem of tendinitis in its 
plants and the efforts of women to try to change this health hazard will show 
how corporations in general, for the purposes of maintaining a docile workforce 
and maximizing profits, exert control over the workplace to isolate and divide 
women from one another. 


Initially, women were told when they complained of pain that it was arthri- 
tis, or that the pain was from doing housework or gardening. As we began 
talking with these women and telling them that their symptoms were really 
work-related and that they would have these symptoms to some degree or oth- 
er for the rest of their lives, they began to seek their legal right to workers’ 
compensation. Hanes resisted, denying that the injuries were work-related 
and forcing women to retain attorneys to obtain this compensation. 


"Captive audience" meetings were held in the workplace where women re- 
ceiving workers' compensation were called "lazy," were accused of trying to 
"get something for nothing," or making up or exaggerating their complaints of 
pain, and that they were being disloyal to the company. In some cases this 
company tactic was effective enough to isolate tendinitis victims from their co- 
workers. As one woman told us, "In Jesus' day, lepers were scorned, looked 
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down on and cast out of society. Today those of us with tendinitis at Hanes 
are treated with the same scorn. We are modern-day lepers. 


Women were told that our efforts to assist them to gain their legal rights 
and to make safety changes in the workplace were really aimed at hurting the 
company, and they were being disloyal in working with us. The threat of for- 
eign competition was used as a scare tactic: if the costs of Hanes’ operations 
went up, they could not compete with foreigners and would have to close their 
plants. Thus, women's efforts toward a safe workplace were used against 
them as a threat to their own job security. 


One way in which the company was successful in this effort was that in 
some cases it did serve to alienate women from one another. Women organiz- 
ing within the plant to make changes became the scapegoat for other employ- 
ee's fear and insecurity. 


Under pressure from a coalition of outside groups, Hanes did set in place 
an ergonometrics program which by definition was for the sake of employee 
health and safety, to adjust the machine and the workplace to the employee. 
However, it was at best a slick, public relations effort. Policies were not en- 
forced; women were subject to higher-than-ever production quotas under the 
guise that they could work faster with this new method of ergonometric tech- 
niques. Complaints of tendinitis-like symptoms increased dramatically in al- 
most every department in the Hanes mills. Yet the company could say that 
they had spent more money than any other company on developing ergonomet- 
rically-sound policies and work practices. Actually, it was a slick "p.r." cam- 
paign run successfully in the face of a well-meaning but naive stockholder 


group. 


Bette Midler sings in the song, "The Millworker," "If my life has been 
wasted, then it's I who's been a fool to let this manufacturer use my body as a 
tool." But the reality is that the destruction of women's bodies takes place be- 
cause they have no choice. Working class women must in too many cases lit- 
erally choose between their health and their paycheck. They are subjected to 
accepted company policy framed by one mill worker in these words: "They use 
you; they abuse you; they lose you." 


And how does all this relate to women in ministry? There are two points: 
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first an awareness that one needs to know more about working women in our 
church groups. Second, the role that the church has to play in the development 
of women's friendships, in bonding among women who share a common vision 
of the common good. 


The thesis here is that the company deliberately strangles the forming of 
friendships in the workplace for reasons of control, "docility," and the conse- 
quent maximization of profits. The church can play the necessary role in en- 
hancing development of bonds among women. The church, especially women 
ministers, can assist in women's empowerment by counteracting the measures 
of alienation and isolation adopted by those in power in the workplace. 


Increased awareness of the world of work might include the following: 
taking time to talk to people in one's church group about their work. It is amaz- 
ing at how readily working people will talk about that world with just a little 
encouragement, especially with a minister 


In contact with working people (store clerks, waitresses, mail carriers, 
meter readers, etc.) through the course of day-to-day activities, an awareness 
can be developed, first of all, of whether or not these people are somewhat in- 
visible or taken for granted. Putting oneself in their place as if getting ready to 
do that same job can result in a deeper awareness of an appreciation for that 
world of work. Taking time to comment sincerely on the quality of their work -- 
their cheerfulness, patience, efficiency, etc. -- enhances one's own awareness 
and is a recognition of the dignity and uniqueness of that individual. 


It is important to be aware that the differences in working conditions for 
professional women, as compared with their male counterparts, is heightened 
for working class women: sexism, racism, low wages, job frustration, the sec- 
ond shift of work that awaits women at home after a physically and mentally 
fatiguing day in the factory. 


It is important that ministers acknowledge and articulate the reality that 
working class women in their workplace suffer a kind of oppression not experi- 
enced by upper middle class, professional women. At the same time, the simi- 
larities among all women cannot be disregarded. The uniqueness of the situa- 
tion of working class women cannot be a dividing line. But the differences must 
be recognized in order to broaden the circle of solidarity among women. The 
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tenets of feminist theology/ideology cannot be so esoteric and self-centered 
that there is no awareness, and therefore, no room to include the working class 
women in the circle of concern, support and participation. 


Finally, friendship among women, the bond of a shared vision of a common 
good, is the answer to the atmosphere of enforced alienation and isolation of 
the workplace. And as Martha Ellen Stortz points out, justice alone cannot 
win the battle against injustice. Friendship is needed.4 


As a minister, support and encouragement can be given to women. The 
pulpit, the adult education classroom and Sunday school environment can be 
used to raise issues of justice, to lift up issues within the local situation that 


involve women. 


Persons doing the grassroots organizing need support. Ministers might 
do well to consciously find time to listen to them, to ask about their work, and 
attend a meeting when possible. A minister expressing support by showing up 
at a meeting when it is possible can do much to help a cause. 


The importance of becoming informed about local situations especially 
where people from one's own church group are involved cannot be overestimat- 
ed. Public support for issues of working people too often has been totally lack- 
ing from local churches. When working people have the moral courage to risk 
all that they do to change unjust structures, it is incumbent that ministers 
stand with them in whatever way possible and thus proclaim the Good News 
that the captives will be set free and that the Reign of God is in our midst. 
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NOTES 


1. Song, "The Millworker" by James Taylor. Sung by Bette Midler on the 
album, Thighs and Whispers. 


2. Parallels can and should be made by the reader between working con- 


ditions for women in factories and those doing assembly line work or working 
in the service sector. 


3. From a written introduction to a paper presented at a conference on 
"Appalachian Women, Our Theology and Politics," sponsored by the Women's 


Caucus of the Commission on Religion in Appalachia, held at Highlander Cen- 
ter, New Market, TN, October, 1977. 


4. From a presentation given at a conference of the Pacific Coast 
Theology Society, April, 1987. 


Clare B. Fischer 
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MOUNTAIN, WOMAN 


O Mountain Woman, 
whence comes your steely strength, 
your gentle spirit, 
your ready, soft laughter? 
Have you not borne the burdens 
passed down to women thru the ages? 
Have you not been exhausted in the ever-constant birthing 
and mothering of young and old? 
Where do you bury the daily heartaches, 
the disappointments, 
the pain 
inflicted on your spirit by those you love, 
and have loved, 
by those exploiters of your goodness and your talent? 
Do you hide it in soulful tunes, 
or shrink it by tricks of your mind 
into capsule form to carry, 
or cast it magically onto the glory and splendor 
of these Blue Ridge Mountains to disappear? 
Tell us the secret of your love and courage. 
What Keeps your hopes alive, 
your dreams fresh and new, 
your openness to love and be loved? 
Can you tell me, my mountain friend? 
Or will your secret die with you to be discovered anew 
by every woman anywhere who dares to live? 


Bernie Galvin 


TOWARD A FEMINIST THEOLOGY OF WORK 


Ann Ramsey-Moor 


The subject of feminist theology of work is very important to me. Three 
reasons for my concern express something of my experience and perception 
about worklife. The first, and maybe the most potent, is my experience as a 
child of witnessing my own father's ongoing pain in a job where he was totally 
misplaced (though a machinist in a large Midwestern rolling bearing plant, his 
highest score on a vocation test was "musician/performer") and in a workplace 
where the attitude toward work and the worker -- something I later learned 
was called "Theory X" -- was oppressive, to say the very least. Though I 
couldn't explain what was going on, all I could think to myself was, "Work 
shouldn't be this way!" 


The second is my own experience in the work world. Back in the early 
1970's, after graduating from the select liberal arts college that I thought would 
fit me, more or less automatically, for an important place in the "big world," I 
experienced the totally unanticipated shock of raw sexism. In the course of 
two editorial jobs -- one with a religious publishing house and one with an en- 
tertainment magazine -- and then while looking for a new job in California at 
the height of the recession, I had a series of nightmarish experiences that I will 
never forget. From being told by a boss I had thought would be a mentor, but 
who was quite content to use me as a glorified "go-fer," that "your first respon- 
sibility is to me!;" to hearing reservations about hiring me because I was "in 
my prime childbearing years;" to carrying, from one interview to another, a port- 
folio of professional work that no one looked at (even though they did ask how 
fast I could type!); to being told that the first requirement of one job was "to 
make good coffee" -- it began to register, with brutal clarity, that I was fighting 
formidable odds just to be, and stay, myself, and to use my gifts in an optimal 
and satisfying way. And again I thought, "work shouldn't be this way!" 


Later, or over the past 10-12 years, my somewhat unorthodox career as a 
writer, activist, editor of a feminist journal, and scholar has given me a vantage 
point for other learnings about work. I have discoverd that most people have 
quite rigid and stereotyped notions about what work is: it "has" to be done for 
someone else; it "has" to be performed someplace else; and it "has" to be for, 
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and mainly about, pay. Imagine what an odd turn it gives me when, for in- 
stance, I have been slaving away all day in my home office finishing a major 
magazine article, and a few hours later someone asks me whether I "work"! 


Which leads naturally into my third reason for having such a passion about 
my topic: my awareness, developed over time, that the legacy this culture has 
given me regarding work is mostly a negative one. Let me share with you 
some of the prominent images or notions that color our whole attitude about 
work in this society. 


First and foremost is that of "the man/woman in the grey flannel suit." 
There's a grimness, a colorlessness, about that; an implicit sense that what is 
being done is not fun and is not supposed to be fun. There's also a sense of 
having surrendered one's (playful? spontaneous?) self and submitted to some- 
thing confining, foreign. So, already, we have the work/play dualism. 


Then there's the notion -- hinted at already -- that all work is about mon- 
ey, or that that's mainly why we do it. Granted that we all need to earn a liv- 
ing, how many times have you heard the sentiment that "if you just pay some- 
one enough, they'll do anything?" And yet I think all of us can think of certain 
things we would never do, no matter how high the pay; and, conversely, things 
that we love doing and would do even if we weren't paid for them. 


Thirdly, there's workaholism, one of our culture's most respected vices. 
The more hours someone works, the "better" or more virtuous they're judged to 
be, even if they're actively neglecting others or keel over and die of a heart at- 
tack at age 45! How did we come to such a bad pass? One way of finding out 
is to look briefly at the way work has been viewed through history. 


The Greek view of work could be summed up in the word panos, which 
means "curse, burden, punishment." The split between work and leisure start- 
ed here. 


The Hebrews had a more positive view of work. It was seen as painful 
drudgery and hard necessity, but not as blind or tragic; though it was regarded 
as an expiation for Adam and Eve's fall from grace, it had a purpose, for through 
it people could take the world, work on it, and transform it. 
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Early Christianity emphasized that, while work was a punishment for orig- 
inal Sin, it was also necessary for making a living; for charity to others; and for 
one's health. A distinction between mental and physical work hadn't yet been 
drawn. 


But soon after, with the founding of religious orders, such a split was ef- 
fected, with manual labor -- the province of the lay brothers and monks (and 
nuns?) --being assigned the "lesser" status and contemplation the greater. 


With Aquinas, who regarded work as a "necessity of nature" and a natural 
right and duty, because he saw property and profit as the sole legitimate basis 
of society, the hierarchical lines along which work was being construed were 
further concretized. Each person was to work within his/her own class and 
station, no mobility being presupposed; and contemplation again was accorded 
the status of the "highest" kind of work. 


The Reformers, particularly Luther and Calvin, had some especially endur- 
ing things to say about work. 


In a sense, Luther's sentiments about work were the flip side of monasti- 
cism, and cut through the hierarchy erected by Aquinas to radically dignify the 
work of ordinary persons. While he saw work as the remedium peccati, the 
remedy for sin, and thus as both penal and educational in intent, he believed 
that work was mainly for supporting oneself, and not, per se, for profit. What is 
more, in urging that one ought to serve God through one's everyday pursuits, 
and that the best service to God was to do one's work perfectly, he was giving 
a new twist to the monastic dictum that /aborare est orare ("to work is to 
pray"), and making it possible for anyone to have a vocation (the German 
word, beruf, can also be construed as "career," "life," or "service"). On the 
other hand, the strictures of class, station, and sex-role were still firmly in 
place for Luther. 


Calvin's contributions regarding work are familiar to many of us. Accord- 
ing to Calvin, work was the will of god; and according to his doctrine of predes- 
tination, one's actions in daily life would show whether or not one was destined 
for salvation. Thus the order of the day was ceaseless activity to transform the 
world, with anxiety as the catalyst; and the making of profit without (it was to 
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be hoped) lusting after the same. How this worked, hand in glove, with the de- 
velopment of capitalism has been detailed elsewhere. 


It was with Puritanism, though, that the "Protestant ethic" as we know it 
became full-blown. Now success was not only legitimate: it was the social 
sign of salvation. And social mobility was a duty. 


Although the transformation motif has been creatively appropriated by 
some from the Calvinist tradition (cf. H. Richard Niebuhr's "Christ Transform- 
ing Culture" typology), it is the more negative elements of the Calvinist/Puritan 
heritage on work -- the drivenness, the compulsiveness, the preoccupation with 
profit making, and above all the equation of prosperity and "success" with mo- 
ral uprightness and of poverty and misfortune with sloth and bad character -- 
that have been retained in our tarnished, if not bastardized, version of the 
"Protestant ethic." 


In the 19th century, the era of urbanization and industrialization, it re- 
mained for Karl Marx to make his incisive analysis of the situation of the work- 
ers; to emphasize what happens when one class (the capitalists) owns the 
means of production and the otKer class (the working class) has no choice but 
to sell its labor to the capitalists, getting something less than the real fruits of 
its labor in return. In addition to underlining this structural inequality, Marx 
called attention to the related issue of the worker's alienation from his/her own 
work. Needless to say, both of these issues are still with us today, perhaps 
more so than ever in a high-tech age and a so-called "service economy." But 
more often than not at least, among many religious people, it has been more 
comfortable to sweep Marx's insights under the rug. 


So much for our whirlwind tour of the history of a theology and philosophy 
of work. Now the question is, how, in light of this rather depressing history, 
can Christian feminists redefine work for themselves? 


As is evident from the foregoing, most of what has been written on work 
has been written by men, based on men's experience and assumptions drawn 
from men's lives. But women's experience of work has not, in the main, been 
like men's experience of work. 
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_ From the Industrial Revolution onward, women's work has been dichoto- 
mized. Until recently, most of it has not been paid for: in The Female Experi- 
ence: An American Documentary, historian Gerda Lerner points out that the 
major "women's professions," like nursing and social work, and most social 
welfare organizations, started out as volunteer efforts by women and were lat- 
er taken over, for profit, by men. Some of it -- most notably housework and 
child care, which men theoretically "share" but do precious little of -- is still not 
paid for, nor given any societal credit as "real work."! And even when working 
for pay, women have largely found themselves in workplaces and working situ- 
ations not of their own making and not under their own control. 


Given all the above, what have feminists, Christian or otherwise, had to 
say about revisioning and retooling work? 


To start with, I've found an excellent working definition of work in what 
might seem an unlikely source: a book called Sooner or Later: The Timing of 
Parenthood in Adult Lives. In the context of a discussion of the "two spheres 
of generativity" (parenthood and "work in the world") that many women want 
and experience simultaneously today, coauthors Pamela Daniels and Katy 
Weingarten say: 


We need to make clear what we mean by work, and by women's work in 
particular. Broadly defined, work is physical or mental effort or activity di- 
rected toward the production or accomplishment of something. At its best, 
when it is generative, working is creating, producing, organizing, taking care. 
Work is doing. [Emphasis mine] For women, as for men, the "doing" may take 
place away from home and family: work means earning a living, holding a job, 
going to school, pursuing a career .... Work also means involvement in politics, 
community effort, and volunteer activity. And it includes "work of one's own" 
-- autonomous, creative, often very private work such as writing or sculpting, 
which may not be paid and which is not necessarily justified by its contribu- 
tion to family livelihood. [Emphasis mine] .... When we refer to women's 
"work beyond the home," to their "nonfamily work," we define it in this com- 
prehensive way, as the women we interviewed described it to us.? 


Another rich and timely resource, even though its setting is the World 
War II years, is Dorothy Sayers’ essay "Why Work?," found in Creed or 
Chaos? Here Sayers urges that work and vocation should be looked upon not 
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as a necessary drudgery to be undergone for the purpose of making money, but 
as a way of life in which the nature of [humanity] should find its proper exer- 
cise and delight and so fulfill itself to the glory of God. That it should, in fact, 
be thought of as a creative activity undertaken for the love of the work itself; 
and that [humanity], made in God's image, should make things, as God makes 
them, for the sake of doing well a thing that is well worth doing.3 


Far from giving an earnest little pep-talk divorced from social realities, 
Sayers is inveighing against England's acquiescence in "a social system based 
on Envy and Avarice," and talks at length about the insidious interrelationship 
of high employment, the production of armaments, and wasteful consumption. 
She is asking her audience to refuse to go on cooperating with "the whole fan- 
tastic economy of profitable waste," an action which she believes would bring 
this system down; but, further, to radically change their economic thinking so 
that such a system cannot rise up again and to begin valuing work for itself in- 
stead of for the paycheck it brings. Such a revaluing would mean taking the at- 
titude of mind we reserve for our unpaid work; our hobbies, our leisure inter- 
ests, the things we make and do for pleasure, and making that the standard of 
all our judgments about things and people. We should ask of an enterprise, not 
"will it pay?" but, "is it good?";- of a [person], not "what does s/he make?" but, 
“what is his/[her] work worth?"; of goods, not "can we induce people to buy 
them?" but "are they useful things well made?"; of employment, not "how much 
a week?" but "will it exercise my faculties to the utmost?."4 


Sayers has some additional things to say about the need to fit the job to 
the person, instead of the person to the job, taking seriously the whole concept 
of vocation; of leisure as a change from and preparation for further work, in- 
stead of a reprieve from oppressive work; and about the necessity of demand- 
ing "work worth doing" instead of just a paycheck. 


But the chief value in her work, from a feminist perspective, is -- as I shall 
mention again later -- the strong implicit co-creatorship motif, and the radical 
insistence that people are entitled to good work -- work that has meaning and 
gives satisfaction. 


é Another of my favorite sources, and one that attacks the issue from quite 
a different angle, is Dorothee Solle's article "As if People Matter."5 Like Say- 
- ers, Solle acknowledges how much God's creative activity has been dropped 
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out of our usual understanding of human work; or rather, how much the parallel 
has been obscured or denied. And, like Sayers, she faults capitalism for peo- 
ple's propensity to think of work in terms of money only. 


Solle discerns two main streams or traditions in the Bible vis-a-vis work: 
the one, a repressive tradition preoccupied with the Fall and focusing upon la- 
bor as punishment; and the other, a liberating tradition best embodied in the 
image of the vineyard and its gardeners, that sees that "work has to do with 
life, and not simply survival." This latter, which she sees running throughout 
the Bible, has three components: self-expression, contribution to society, and 
reconciliation with nature. 


Solle is more candid than many women in acknowledging the present con- 
nection between (relatively high) class standing and satisfying work: 
"Personally, when I reflect on class differences, the most important [one] 
which I experience is that I am able to love my work." Thus she sees the ur- 
gency of overcoming "the injustice of people finding little intrinsic value in the 
work they do except for the generally small wages they receive." 


Contribution to society has to do with community. Solle sees that work is 
the connecting link between persons and society: that it "creates community 
and gives people the pride of belonging to a group, and doing something which 
is respected and needed," and that, when this dimension is lacking, the result 
is "self-despising and socially based inferiority complexes" (p. 10). 


Reconciliation with nature implies a freedom from the "systemic distor- 
tions of human work" that now abound, including "having" vs. "being," or the 
translation of any increase in social wealth into an increase in private property 
for a small ruling elite. And it implies, in the spirit of E .F. Schumacher, an 
economy "as if people mattered," where big is no longer necessarily beautiful 


(pp. 10-11). 


A third source, feminist but not specifically religious, is a passage in Vir- 
ginia Woolf's Three Guineas where she discusses something she terms 
"committing adultery of the brain."6 I can vouch for the fact that anyone who 
writes, whether in the academic world for periodicals, or in an advertising and 
public relations context, is subject to this temptation, which involves "selling 
your mind without love," or writing "at the command of another person what 
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you do not want to write for the sake of money. Woolf insists that this kind of 
adultery is really worse than physical adultery because there are no limits to 
the corruption it can accomplish in others. 


There are other sources I would gladly cite; but space is limited, and it is 
time to pull together these seemingly unrelated snippets and set forth some 
elements of a feminist theology of work. The components are: 


(1) Calling (vocation) -- What is God calling me to do with my life, not 
just on the job, but in totality? 


(2) Care -- both in the sense of caring for others, and in the sense of ste- 
wardship (a better word, I think, than "dominion" which has implied heavy- 
handed control and even the plundering or perversion of resources). 


(3) Co-Creatorship -- the basic understanding that we are creating to- 
gether with God, as persons created in the image of God, and that our work/life 
is to be an expression of this (cf, Dorothy Sayers). 


(4) Conservation vs. consumption/consumerism -- the protection, pres- 
ervation, and loving enhancement of persons and resources, as opposed to the 
abuse and wastage that now goes on. 


(5) Continuity -- between work and play, doing and being, "work" and 
"home," etc. No longer accepting fragmentation, we choose to view our lives 
as all of a piece, with their varying seasons, but with everything cohering in the 
end. 


45) Community and collegiality -- an understanding that our work ought 
to involve us with others, in the lives of others, on the level of mutuality, for the 
good of all (cf. Dorothee Solle). 


. These elements represent a modest beginning. Nevertheless, they are a 
beginning; and I believe much can be built on them. 
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TO BE OFF ASE 


The people I love the best 
jump into work head first 
without dallying in the shallows 
and swim off with sure strokes almost out of sight. 
They seem to become natives of that element, 
the black sleek heads of seals 
bouncing like half-submerged balls. 


I love people who harness themselves, an ox to a heavy cart, 
who pull like water buffalo, with massive patience, 
who strain in the mud and the muck to move things forward, 
who do what has to be done, again and again. 


I want to be with people who submerge 
in the task,’who go into the fields to harvest 
and work in a row and pass the bags along, 
who stand in the line and haul in their places, 
who are not parlor generals and field deserters 
but move in a common rhythm 
when the food must come in or the fire be put out. 


The work of the world is common as mud. 
Botched, it smears the hands, crumbles to dust. 
But the thing worth doing well done 

has a shape that satisfies, clean and evident. 
Greek amphoras for wine or oil, 
Hopi vases that held corn, are put in museums 
but you Know they were made to be used. 
The pitcher cries for water to carry 
and a person for work that is real. 


Marge Piercy 


VOICES 


"Doesn't an experientially-based theology lead necessarily to a 
plurality of voices? 


Lois Lorentzen 


GRAND MOTHER OF THE MISSION 


LL 


Mercedes Granados 


Interview 
with 
Mercedes Granados 


by Nancy A. Mullenax 


In 1984, when I moved to San Francisco, I was pleased to find a flat in the 
Mission District. Not only is it one of San Francisco's sunniest neighborhoods, 
but I longed to speak Spanish and enjoy the Latin culture which I'd missed 
since I moved from South America to the U.S. in 1979. Most people living in 
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the Mission are of Central American ancestry -- Guatemalan, Salvadorian, Ni- 
caraguan, and Mexican. The colors and flavors of that part of the world can be 
seen in the Mission's bright murals, curbside fruit stands, and busy street life. 


One of my first acquaintances in the Mission was Mercedes Granados, 
the owner of La Fogata, a Salvadorian restaurant on 20th and South Van Ness. 
She welcomed me to her restaurant and into her life. Often, I'd stop by and vis- 
it her on my walks back from the bus stop to my flat. She'd always insist that I 
sit down and enjoy a Corona or burrito, even if I couldn't pay for it. I watched 
her extend the same hospitality to countless others. 


There are other sides to the Mission: people who are separated from their 
families and cultures having fled economic and political oppression in their own 
countries; poverty, evidence of the discrimination faced by non-English speak- 
ing Hispanics; crowded and below-standard housing; police harassment; and, 
perhaps saddest of all, violence among neighbors and within families. But 
Mercedes' story is not a sad one; it is a testimony to human courage. 


Later that year, while a student at Pacific School of Religion, I enrolled in 
Sydney Brown's course entitled, "Towards a New Work Ethic." I decided to 
base my class project on interviews with people who were working near my 
flat in the Mission. Mercedes was one of those whom I interviewed. The sec- 
tion which follows is an edited transcript and translation of that interview, 
which was in Spanish. I have also made use of other interviews. 


Mercedes has been living in the same neighborhood since she immigrated 
to the United States from Puerto de la Union, El Salvador in 1963. "Other than 
some parts of Market Street, I've never been out of the Mission District. For 
the last 24 years I've lived right here on 20th. I'm a member of this family along 
with everyone else here." Now Mercedes is 63, and the owner of one of the 
best Salvadorian restaurants in San Francisco. 


But to others in the neighborhood, she's not the owner of La Fogata, but 
mamita (mother) or abuelita (grandmother). Known for her generosity and 
good will, she often provides a hot meal to those enduring hard times. She has 
helped her employees learn the "taqueria" business so they can Start their 
own. Don Ernesto, a Mexican in his early thirties who owns a small grocery 
store down the street, calls Mercedes mi abuelita adorada (adored grandma). 
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wing no English. When Mercedes 


"I arrived here penniless, alone, and kno 
s store but didn't have the means, 


saw that I was sincere about setting up thi I 
she gave me an interest-free loan. Without her help, I wouldn't have made it, 
There aren't many who have the generosity and love she does. She believed in 
me and I haven't let her down. For me she'll always be mi abuelita adorada." 


Mercedes supports thirteen people: two sisters, four children, nine grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. Five of them live in the U.S. "Though I 
would like the rest of my family to join me, it's not possible; the cost of living 
here is so high compared to El Salvador, and I wouldn't be able to help them as 
much as I can from here." 


"When my daughter came to this country, I visited her, liked it, and 
stayed. I'm adventurous and always said I'd make a better life for myself. But 
I'm from a time of the past. Until I was seventeen, I lived with my mother in 
the countryside of El Salvador. My mother was a poor and humble campesina 
but we had good food, fresh milk, fruits and vegetables. Sometimes we'd have 
to buy things in town. But my mother always cured us with natural things, like 
the leaves of certain trees or the roots of certain plants. Campesinos know a 
lot. My mother, for example, had a grease for snake bites; she had medicine to 
cure all the bites we got from animals in the country. I've never gone to school. 
I don't know how to read or write. But my mother gave me a good education. 
She told me I could triumph if I was sincere, thankful, and honest. She taught 
me how to till the earth, work with my hands, and make things grow. She also 
taught me how to be a good person; to respect myself and others. We lived a 
simple life growing fruits and vegetables and taking them to the market in town 
once a week. Each of us had two dresses, one to go to town in and one for 
work; neither of us had shoes. I bought my first pair of shoes when I was fif- 
teen. Later, I bought a pair for my mother, but at that point, she refused to 
wear them. By then she was very old and didn't see what use they'd be." 


"I wanted to improve my life and knew I couldn't if I stayed in the country- 
side. When I was seventeen, I went to the capital and worked as a maid. I got 
married there but my husband was irresponsible -- he drank a lot and didn't 
care about me or the children. Those were the most difficult days of my life. I 
had bad luck. But I improved my lot in life because I knew I had to take care of 
my children and be responsible. Still, I went back to visit and help my mother 
and give her money. Once I brought her a Spanish shawl. She was proud of 
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me; she'd tell her neighbors: ‘Look at this shawl that my daughter gave me.' 
She died happily because she died in my arms. She said, ‘Daughter, I'm leaving 
now and I know that you will triumph one day. Don't look for problems in this 
life and don't let anyone give you problems. Stay away from people who want 
to hurt you. You're going to be a happy woman." 


"Like my own husband, my father abandoned my mother and never sup- 
ported her or the children. Later, I heard that he died of a cerebral hemorrhage 
from carrying heavy loads both on his back and strapped on his head. Things 
have a way of repeating themselves--first my mother, then me, and now my 
daughter. Her husband left her and she's raising her children alone. Women 
aren't fragile or weak. We've all had to manage without help from our hus- 
bands. We've raised our children alone or with each other's help. We're 
stronger than men because men are strong only when they want to be, when 
it's to their advantage. Women are always strong. We have to be. Beginning 
with pregnancy, then bearing and raising children, supporting them, giving them 
an education. We have to be responsible; we have to be strong. We're compe- 
tent with whatever situation we face. I've done everything alone. I've had cou- 
tage because I never had anyone to defend me. This is the rule for living. You 
have to show others that you aren't a coward; that you're a noble person who 
deserves respect." 


"When I came to this country, political and economic reasons didn't play 
as large a role as they do now. I've always been employed, even back in El 
Salvador. But I wanted to improve myself and I've been able to do that here. 
At first it was difficult to get my business started because I didn't know Eng- 
lish. I worked in several places as a dishwasher, babysitter, anything. Then I 
started my own small business, La Taqueria America, which was right down 
the street from here. I had to close it because the man who bought the building 
didn't want to give me a lease. He owns the same kind of business as I do, El 
Faro, the taqueria on the corner of 20th and Folsom. Every year he'd raise the 
rent but wouldn't keep up the property. The windows were broken and every- 
thing was in disrepair so I decided to leave. That's when Don Jorge, who owns 
Mi Rancho, offered to rent this place to me. It's much larger, cleaner and pretti- 
er. I'll always be grateful to him for having chosen me for this location. I ad- 
mire him and haven't let him down. I never imagined that I would be able to get 
this kind of restaurant--it seemed so big, expensive and impossible--but I 
wanted to stay here, on my street. I was lucky.” 
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MORE VOICES 


Maureen Fenlon 
Patty Ingham 
Alison Brown Ehara 


most of what has been written on work has been written by men, 
based on men's experience and assumptions drawn from men's lives. But 
women's experience of work has not, in the main, been like men’s experience 


of work." 
Ann Ramsey-Moor 


MAUREEN FENLON, O.P. 


In a Journal dedicated to women and work, it is heartening to have images 
of women who energize our spirits and give us confidence in our pursuit of self 
actualization and collective liberation in the work and market place. A first 
century woman, Lydia, is such a timeless example for women. 


No matter what period of history Lydia lived, she would have been consid- 
ered a remarkable woman, but that she lived in Asia Minor around 50 A.D. 
makes her even more extraordinary! Lydia is a New Testament woman men- 
tioned briefly in the Acts of the Apostles (16:3-15, 40); however, we know or 
can easily surmise a fairly clear image of her. In brief, Lydia was a head of 
household, successful business woman, active community leader and a coura- 
geous woman of faith. 


Lydia, the dealer of purple dye and leader of the early Christian church 
movement provides an emboldening image. It is interesting to note that the 
color purple was made from the juice of a certain shellfish which was perfectly 
white in the veins of the fish but, when exposed to the sun, it took on many 
hues of purple blue to crimson. The origins of purple provides a dynamic sym- 
bol for women's struggle for liberation. As women move from the darkness of 
oppression to liberation, a kaleidoscope of colorful images emerges. 
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"When working people have the moral courage to risk all that they do 
to change unjust structures, it is incumbent that ministers stand with them in 
whatever way possible and thus proclaim the Good News that the captives 
will be set free and that the Reign of God is in our midst." 


Imelda Maurer 


PATTY INGHAM 


I work in the Catholic Church. I work for an institution that calls for equity 
in job availability and pay, yet withholds from its female members nearly all of 
its ministerial offices. I work in an institution that spends millions arranging 
papal visits but offers only the minimum of health insurance to its employees. 
I've worked at a Catholic high school dedicated to the education of young wom- 
en that generally paid its women teachers less than the men on the staff who 
were “heads of households." I've worked with administrators who, failing to 
include me in decision making, felt betrayed when I objected to a two percent 
wage increase as unreasonably low. 


It is time that the Church reflects its commitment to economic justice with- 
in the walls of its institutions. It is time to stop using "church loyalty" and 
"Christian generosity" to cover the multitude of sins found in the paychecks of 
lay workers. It is time to take seriously the predicament of women as heads of 
households and individuals whose dignity requires that they receive just wag- 
es and reasonable benefits. When the churches begin to organize themselves 
to promote economic justice and equality for those they hire and employ, the 
calls they make for economic justice and opportunity for all will be as powerful 
as they are prophetic. 
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"A theology of vocation must certainly consider motherhood and the x 
life activities which revolve around the work many women perform at home. 


Lois Lorentzen 


ALISON BROWN EHARA 


Under our social system, parents as a group are oppressed. Parent op- 
pression, in the most basic sense, is an economic oppression. The work rais- 
ing the next generation is not compensated, supported or paid for in the United 
States. Parenting requires long hours of labor, caring, preparation and love. 
This oppression consists, in part, in a lack of accessible and affordable prenatal 
care -- the chance for parents to bring children into the world with the birthright 
of good health. 


As parents and workers, ‘we are entitled to work in places that give us 
recognition as parents. The privatization of parenting and the emphasis on in- 
dividual rather than collective solutions leads most parents to feel a tremen- 
dous pressure to raise their children alone and without help, to feel that need- 
ing help is a sign of weakness or failure. 


Times are difficult for parents but they are also exciting and full of poten- 
tial. There is a growing progressive family and parent movement and more leg- 
islation designed to help parents. Paternity, maternity, and parental leave leg- 
islation is being proposed and there are active groups working for prenatal care 
accessibility for low-income women. Childcare workers are trying to improve 
their working conditions and the quality of childcare, a right for all children. 
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WOMEN'S WORKPLACE CULTURE 


Clare B. Fischer 


"Gained from this experience? The feeling that I do not possess any 
right whatever, of any kind... A direct contact with life." 


Simone Weil 
"Factory Journal," 1987 


This spring an English translation of Simone Weil's "Factory Journal" has 
been published and the remarkable commentary of this French philosopher- 
mystic about her assembly-line experience in electronics production during the 
early 1930's is at last available to the American reader.! Weil's year long en- 
gagement in industrial labor proved to be foundational to her theological reflec- 
tions and spiritual knowledge. Her writing about the daily routine of the as- 
sembly-line was unprecedented and remains an insightful report of piece-rate 
workers and the environment of their labors. For those of us concerned about 
the relationship between work and religion and, particularly, women's labors 
and the struggle for solidarity and change, this publication is an event to be 
marked.2 


The "Factory Journal" anticipates a development in the study of labor pro- 
cess which I believe to be essential in forging an understanding of the religious 
dimensions of workplace life. Today a literature is emerging in women's stud- 
ies that focuses upon women's work culture; its authors are seeking to foster 
knowledge about the authentic experiences of female workers employed in low 
paying manufacture and clerical companies. Weil's efforts in 1934 are unprece- 
dented. She left college teaching, in 1934-35, to explore the realities of indus- 
trial production and to determine how assembly-line work shapes the social 
consciousness of its workers. Unlike later writers in this field, who have taken 
up manufacture or clerical work in order to describe the verities of the work- 
place, Weil sought to secure concrete evidence regarding the assumptions of 
classical Marxism regarding proletariat consciousness and the workers’ capaci- 
ty for collaborative action against capital. She had written a long essay on op- 
pression (see her "Oppression and Liberty") and felt compelled to experience, 
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first hand, the routine of the workplace; her mode was to know by doing rather 
than through interviews or detached observation. 


Four aspects of the "Factory Journal" stand out as salient for the reader of 
the current materials of women's worklife. Each suggests the usefulness of 
this earlier account in spite of the shifts in manufacturing during the five dec- 
ades since Weil went to work at the Alsthom plant. 


I point to the cultural focus of Weil's work first as a significant parallel to 
the women's writing of the 1980's. Although the literature on labor is large and 
varied, much of it has attended to the relationship between labor and capital, 
has focused on the formal dirnensions of production and work organization. 
Weil was interested in certain aspects of these formal relationships, but she 
noted a host of other relationships which are perceived as informal and de- 
scribed cultural expression, including gossip, gestures, verbal links between 
workplace and home, etc. These obvious facets of human communication have 
been infused into the studies of social anthropologists, labor historians and so- 
ciologists today who believe the informal to be essential to the analysis of 
women's work. 

é 

Another facet of Weil's work that reappears in the contemporary literature 
is the commitment to direct observation and listening. As I have indicated, 
Weil chose to enter into physical labor in order to seek understanding that was 
not based upon abstraction and assumption. She believed that the theoretical 
assertions regarding labor solidarity could not be grounded in "armchair" spec- 
ulation. Her actual labor revealed what could not be seen without being ob- 
served, and the testimonies of her co-laborers emerged from conversation in 
the real context of hard manual labor rather than a more distanced interview 
approach. The material Weil discloses provides insight into what had thereto- 
fore been hidden, and, therefore, non-existent in labor commentary. Current 
women's studies in workplace culture similarly moves to dislodging information 
and understanding of the formerly unseen. 


This last point leads to my third link between Weil's and current writers’ 
factory study. The method of approach of all of the latter is either that of partic- 
ipant-observer or oral historian. To the extent that the "Factory Journal" is 
more than the daily account of event or a statement of conversations engaged 
in and worker identities, Weil's effort may well be termed participant-observer 
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because she found the energy to look at her own observations with some de- 
tachment. She was, however, principally committed to knowing the assembly- 
line as laborer; the current literature suggests that each of the writers investi- 
gating the workplace life of women did so more from the perspective of knowing 
about. This distinction is a fine one but offers a glimpse into Weil's vision and 
stamina and a better understanding of her "vocation." The writers currently 
providing excellent documentation of workplace realities, I'm suggesting, are 
moved to write from professional and political stances. 


The final characteristic that I propose as useful in grasping the value of 
Weil's writing and establishing her lineage in relation to today's research is the 
spiritual one. Weil approached her laboring experience with no intent to as- 
sess the relationship between work experience and religious life. She was not 
interested at the time of her employment in the factories in what we would re- 
gard as matters spiritual. However, this experience and her account are clearly 
a basis for the spiritual expression that Weil contributes to us within a year or 
so of her factory employment. But the journal entries hint at what was to 
emerge: ruminations about the life of the soul and what indignities fragment 
the person and destroy natural sociability. Her rejection of production process- 
es that dwarf the individual, rupture the self (where mind functions are taken 
over by "the boss"), and demean skill, moves very close to the theologian's cri- 
tique of social institutions that deprive a person of full humanity and shatter 
community. The writers addressing today's manufacturing and clerical worlds 
similarly touch on the issues of dignity and social bonding in ways that I em- 
brace as spiritually relevant. 


Work Culture 


Although the study of women's work culture appears to be relatively cur- 
rent, emerging as published articles and books within the last few years, an in- 
terest in the informal facets of production began to appear after the Second 
World War. Most notable in this literature was the appearance of Harry Bra- 
verman's Labor and Monopoly Capital in 1974 which sought to deepen the 
Marxist's concern regarding proletarian consciousness and understand the his- 
torical course of labor rationalization, especially in the service sector. Braver- 
man's influence has been immeasurable, fostering interest in the particularities 
of the worker's experience and how technology impacts the workers' assess- 
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ment of skill and esteem. It is significant that women's work culture study, 
however, is principally oriented toward the characteristics of women's "space" 
and relationality; friendships and other informal connections rather than produc- 
tion characteristics and structural features. Several women have sought to de- 
fine "women's work culture," offering a perspective that includes the idea of 
"autonomous space," the salience of beliefs, practices and rituals and a mode of 
accommodation or resistance to management.3 


The appearance of this literature has a great deal to do with the context of 
women's work history. In the past two decades the trends have been well doc- 
umented. The service sector which has traditionally employed a greater num- 
ber of women is growing and, at the same time, manufacture is exported in the 
form of multi-national production, engaging uncountable numbers of women 
from the third world. Women in low paying employment are symbolically joined 
in a "global assembly line" and their circumstances appear to be more alike 
than not in spite of the cultural differences. Students of contemporary women's 
work have addressed their researches to the particularities of these experienc- 
es, recognizing that a flat generalization regarding "women of the global as- 
sembly line" offers little insight and even less support to the woman laborer. It 
is a fundamental facet of work culture analysis to discard generality and seek 
understanding of the concrete, lived experience of the woman laborer. 


The approaches of women's work culture writers vary according to disci- 
pline (i.e., anthropology, history, sociology) but there is a high degree of com- 
monality in how observations are made, how processes are monitored, how ex- 
perience is assessed. All of the writers recommended here share an 
impatience in the function of stereotypical perspectives in labor analysis. They 
critique the bias of woman laborer as docile, as non-receptive to collaborative 
ventures which resist management; they decried the often expressed state- 
ment that women are not capable of sustaining commitment to labor strategies 
or working within the structures of labor unionization. On the contrary, their 
findings illuminate the ways in which women interact and commit themselves 
to a form of network that has meaning for the relationship between labor and 
management. Moreover, these connections cross ethnic and racial lines and 
demonstrate that work culture is a receptive culture for transcending the Imita- 
tions of racism. 
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This feminist aversion to a traditional labor history that discounts wom- 
en's solidarity is tied to a second motif -- the importance and vitality of wom- 
en's relational expression. Through the study of informal exchanges, work cul- 
ture analysis provides a perspective resembling that of Carol Gilligan's (see In 
a Different Voice, 1982) argument that when women's voices are listened to 
an autonomous and distinctive reality emerges. Accordingly, women's celebra- 
tion of marriages, baby showers and retirements marks the importance of life 
cycle realities that are infused into working life. In addition to these celebra- 
tions making the workday more tolerable, each of the events expresses a soci- 
ability and commonality that grounds trust among workers. Although the work 
pace and the character of payment (piece-rate) might encourage competitive- 
ness and isolation, women have discovered, through their participant- 
observation, that their sisters develop networks woven by threads of family 
gossip, shared photographs and rituals that bring the outside world onto the 
factory floor. 


Holism, the capacity for keeping the parts together, serves as a major ten- 
et in feminist analysis. It is echoed throughout the studies of women's work 
culture, especially with respect to the infusion of family life into the workplace. 
What may have appeared as mere aside (in earlier studies) has emerged as 
evidence of women's relationality and the capacity for keeping life experience 
whole. The private sector of the home is not set aside when the worker as- 
sumes her position at the factory bench; she holds the family in her being and 
shares it with her co-workers -- in seemingly idle talk, in rituals, in belief state- 
ments about the purpose of labor. It is notable that Simone Weil remarked 
many years ago after the general strikes in France of 1936, that the best days 
of the factory worker were celebrated when all of the family members joined the 
workers at the workplace and "sat in" with them. The "familization" of the 
workplace has great significance for labor solidarity. 


I would like to commend three studies to the reader from this field of wom- 
en's work culture. The selection merely reflects what I feel is representative of 
a developing field of study. Two studies are based upon participant- 
observation, the third on oral history of southern textile workers. All of the 
publications are readily accessible and serve as useful guides to the complex 
world of low-paying women's employment. 
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An anthology edited by Karen Sacks and Dorothy Remy provides two piv- 
otal themes with respect to women's work culture: (1) what capitalism has 
done to women's work; and (2) ways women have expressed resistance to 
management's pressure for speed up effort. Two essays in this collection 
stand out as very helful depictions: Louise Lamphere's essay on women work- 
ers in a Rhode Island textile plant and Nina Shapiro-Perl's discussion of 
"Resistance Strategies" in a costume jewelery factory. Both essays demon- 
strate how vital women's friendships are to resistance. As the editors of the 


anthology write: 


"Though the process is apparent only with the hindsight of historical per- 
spective, women's daily resistance, like water on a boulder, has had a cumula- 
tive effect that has sustained and transmitted the lessons of their more con- 
certed collective and dramatic efforts.” 4 


Louise Lamphere's work is also published in the second publication I rec- 
ommend to the reader: Feminist Issues (Fall 1985). In this piece she elabo- 
rates upon the work culture of immigrant women and notes how they resist 
speedups and other forms of dehumanizing work. Her essay includes a com- 
parison between work cultures of women in the Northeast and the Southwest 
of the United States. The introduction to this volume is written by Micaela di 
Leonardo who offers an excellent overview of the subject. Two other articles 
provide insight into the work culture of women in clerical positions who strug- 
gle for unionization and of Chicana women in the cannery industry of California. 


Victoria Byerly has published a highly readable account of southern mill 
workers using the methodology of an oral historian. This life-story method of- 
fers another approach to understanding the experience of women workers who 
have a voice that is too often unheard. In her Hard Times Cotton Mill Girls the 
author explores a different form of resistance and resilience but nonetheless 
evidence of women's capacity to be mobilized and exert influence and pressure 
on management. She writes that "...(D)espite their struggles, mill women 
maintain that they like their work because the mill is their life, it is what makes 
them who they are, gives them a lifestyle they are proud of."5 Byerly allows 
the women to speak for themselves but she provides commentary that contex- 
tualizes each of the testimonies. 
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The study of women's work culture had a significant representative in 
the person of Simone Weil. Her analysis supports the idea of women's colla- 
borative effort and its relevance even if it does not lead to revolutionary 
change. The more recent studies share her insight and provide a sad but genu- 
ine proof of the persistence of dehumanizing techniques and exploitative policy 
crafted by management. That these women write with a passionate attach- 
ment to possibility, to the routine modes of resisting management and its op- 
pressive standards is surely good news. 


NOTES 


1. Simone Weil, Formative Writings, 1929-1941, ed. & Trans. Dorothy T. 
McFarland and W. Van Ness, Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 
1987; "Factory Journal," pp. 149-226. 


2. In my doctoral thesis, The Fiery Bridge: Simone Weil's Theology of 
Work, I began to attend to the question of work and religion as a cultural con- 
cern; this thesis is currently being revised for publication. 


3. See especially Susan Porter Benson, "The Clerking Sisterhood: Ra- 
tionalization and the Work Culture of Saleswomen in American Department 
Stores, 1890-1960," Radical America 12 (March-April 1978): 41-55. 


4. Karen Brodkin Sacks and Dorothy Remy, eds., My Troubles Are Going 
to Have Trouble For Me, New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1984, p. 10. 


5. Victoria Byerly, Hard Times Cotton Mill Girls, Ithaca, N.Y.: ILR 
Press (Cornell University), 1986. 
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LYDIA 
A Women's Cooperative Interchange 


Maureen Fenlon, O.P. 


There is a new wave of economic development projects around the country 
in recent years fueled, in part, by the radical changes occurring in the American 
economy and the drastic increase in unemployment. A vibrant part of this 
movement to improve the economic lives of the poor has been the emergence of 
the projects which focus especially on women. The feminization of poverty is 
real and the development of women's economic independence is the strategic 
response. 


Exemplifying such efforts throughout the country are: Women and Employ- 
ment in Charleston, W.V., Women's Self-Employment Project (WSEP) in Chi- 
cago, Women's Technical Assistance Project (WTAP) in Washington, D.C., 
Minnesota Hispanic Women's Economic Project and Women's Economic De- 
velopment Corporation (WEDCO) both in St. Paul, Minnesota, the HUB Pro- 
gram for Women's Enterprise in New Jersey, and the Women's Self- 
Employment Initiative in San Francisco (early development stage). 


There are many more similar programs in various stages of development 
but they all have the common agenda of empowering women in the many as- 
pects of their economic lives. An effort that has taken a particular focus on 
women in co-ops is LYDIA, a Women's Cooperative Interchange. 


LYDIA is an economic development idea that began evolving in 1985. It 
seeks to address the needs of women workers in the cooperative workplace 
and worker-owned enterprises. 


The overall purpose of LYDIA is to confront and transform an economic 
system that dehumanizes and exploits women. This project's name reflects 
the image and the values which LYDIA seeks to exemplify. 


LYDIA refers to the New Testament entrepreneur, the "dealer in purple 


dye. 
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COOPERATIVE connotes "joint economic activity," and INTER- 
CHANGE means to give and receive mutually. 


LYDIA wants to strengthen alternative models in the workplace, particu- 
larly worker-owned cooperatives by: (1) providing technical assistance to 
women co-op workers and connecting with other technical assistance providers 
and networks; (2) convening gatherings of women co-op workers such as the 
LYDIA Exchange Forums which are weekend conferences held around the 
country since 1986; (3) and connecting the resources of religious congregations 
with the needs of women workers. 


LYDIA participates in a much larger movement of the 1980's to improve 
the economic base of the poor in concrete ways by the development of alterna- 
tive economic enterprises. The struggle of women for economic survival and 
the need for cooperative/participative models of work and business provides a 
compelling agenda for LYDIA and all who are working for systemic change. 


LYDIA evolved out of the interest and concern of three Adrian Dominican 
Sisters for women co-op workers. They each have direct experience in the field 
of worker-owned co-ops nationally and internationally. 


The enthusiastic response to the LYDIA Exchange Forums, in particular, 
over the past two years attests to the need and desire of women to gather to- 
gether as workers. What evolves out of these weekends can be described as 
both remarkable and simple at the same time. 


What happens among the women is simple: experiences of their work 
lives are shared; enhancements of their skills as workers is provided; empow- 
erment of one another to deal with specific issues of their workplace is experi- 
enced; enrichment of each other through the sharing of their lives, music, poe- 
try and stories occurs. 


What is remarkable is the transforming energy which develops over just a 


few days of this gathering so that each woman has a stronger sense of herself 
and a bigger understanding of the power which comes with sisterly solidarity. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TOWARD A FEMINIST THEOLOGY OF WORK, a course taught 
by Clare Benedicks Fischer, Ph.D., Professor of Religion and Culture, Starr 
King School of Ministry. This course will be an examination of women's work 
through the lens of feminism and feminist spirituality. A look at public/market 
work and household activity to discover meaning in woman's experience of 
work. Discussion will be based on cross-cultural materials and historical un- 
derstandings. July 28-31, 1988, IHCC/CWR, Contact Ida Thornton, Coordina- 
tor (415) 531-8019; tuition $135 credit, $75 audit. 


WOMEN, WORK, FAITH, AND JUSTICE, is a course taught by 
Sydney Thomas Brown, Program Associate at the Northern California Inter- 
faith Council on Economic Justice and Work, and Adjunct Professor in Religion 
and Society at Pacific School of Religion. This course looks at women's place in 
the economic fabric of our society; at the vital contribution women's paid and 
unpaid work brings to our common life; at the biblical and theological roots of 
women's economic oppression and liberation; at the alarming growth of poverty 
among women and children; and finally, at steps churches and citizens can take 
to bring about economic justice for women. For more information about the 
next time this course will be offered, contact: Pacific School of Religion, 1798 
Scenic Ave., Berkeley, CA 94709 (Att. Carol Voisin). 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Sydney Brown is Adjunct Professor of Religion and Society at Pacific 
School of Religion and Program Associate at the Northern California Interfaith 
Council on Economic Justice and Work. She has been active in women's issues 
and the church for a number of years and has committed herself to advocacy for 
economic justice for more than two decades. 


Clare B. Fisher is Aurelia Reinhardt Professor of Religion and Culture at 
the Starr King School of Ministry, Berkeley. She has served as editor of earlier 
issues of this Journal and is one of the founders of the CWR. She has written 
and given workshops on women's work issues and religion for many years and 
focused on the particular contribution of Simone Weil to theology of work. 


Lois Ann Lorentzen is completing her doctoral studies at the University 
of Southern California in religious social ethics. Her thesis addresses the 
question of feminist approaches to work and vocation. She has instructed 
classes in women's studies and work experience at several institutions. 


Imelda Mauer, C.D.P., has been studying at the Franciscan School of 
Theology for the past year and a half. Her interests embrace the world of 
working women and the role of religious institutions in creating a more econom- 
ically just reality. She has worked collaboratively for fourteen years in commu- 
nity and workplace organizing with Bernie Galvin, C.D.P., her co-author in this 
Journal and the creator of the poem "Mountain Woman." 


Ann Ramsey-Moor is a feminist activist who has worked as an editor 
and writer and led workshops on Christian/feminist theology of work for a va- 
riety of church groups. She was founder and served as editor for five years of 
EWC Update (the Journal of Evangelical Women's Caucus). Her studies in- 
clude doctoral work in religious social ethics at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and current study in theology at the Graduate Theological Union. 


Contributors to the VOICES section of this journal are: Alison Brown 
Ehara who is on the staff of Healthy Mothers, Healthy Babies; Maureen Fen- 
Jon, O.P., a staff member of Lydia; Patty Ingham who is completing a master's 
degree at the Franciscan School of Theology; and Nancy Mullenax, a recent 
graduate of Pacific School of Religion in the M.A. program in Religion and Art. 
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Also during those years, I entered into "Care" with the United Church of Christ, 
seeking not so much the ordaining authority, but rather a community within which 
to explore my questions regarding ministry. I filled out the necessary forms, went 
for an interview, raised questions about alternative ministries, and began to wrestle 
with the Church. 


The experience of this wrestling led me to the deepest level of my questioning. 
How could I be ordained into a Church with which I had so much quarrel? If I 
were to be ordained, wouldn't I be viewed as a representative of that which I knew 
to be deeply flawed? Might I be called to defend the very Church that I often exper- 
ienced as sinful? I was clear about my ministry of teaching and spiritual direction, 
but very unclear as to whether this ministry would be best performed inside or out- 
side the Church. 


Two events occurred that led me to a decision. The first was understanding that 
the Church is in process. I embrace a process theology and view humankind, the 
world and God in process. But somehow I had excluded the Church from this pro- 
cess, expecting her to be perfect, free from sin, in other words--COMPLETE. In- 
cluding the Church in PROCESS allows me to accept and forgive her imperfections 
and mistakes as I have come to accept and forgive others, myself, and God. 


The second event was asking my own denomination for ordination to an alterna- 
tive ministry of teaching and spiritual direction. Since that was the experience of 
my call to ministry, I would not seek ordination for any of the traditional calls. 
Would they be willing to stretch the rules, enlarge their vision of ordained ministry 
and enter into a process of change? Would they be able to accept my ordination pa- 
per, written from my dreams, the only ordination paper I could write? 


The Northern California Conference of the United Church of Christ was willing 
to welcome me into the ordained ministry, expanding themselves to include my 
struggle, questions, and nontraditional calling. They celebrated my ordination pa- 
per which I presented as the last step to the ordained ministry. I have included this: 
paper as the final article in this Journal. 


I have not struggled with the question of ordination by myself. Most of the 
women I met in seminary and in the year following my ordination have wrestled 
and are wrestling with this issue. When the Center for Women and Reli gion asked 
me to edit their Winter 1988 Journal of Women and Religion on the subject of 
“Women and Ordination" I knew how many stories there were to tell. And that is 
what this volume contains. Stories. Beginning the Journal are five wonderfully 


moving stories of the questions, the struggles, the decisions surrounding women's 
call to ministry and ordination. 


Three of the stories tell of decisions made. Marilyn Sewell and Beverly Dale de- 
cided to become ordained. Their stories will carry you through their ordination cel- 
ebrations. Sandra Yarlott has decided not to be ordained at this time, to live the or- 


dination question and to witness to her calling outside the "official" path of 
ordination. 


For the two other women the decision about ordination is still in process and is 
dependent upon actions being taken by their respective churches. Patricia Dunn is a 
Catholic lay woman who is denied ordination by her church. Although resting on 
2,000 years of tradition, a new decision is possible. Remember, the church is in 
process! As the church debates this issue of women and ordination, Patricia choos- 
es to remain in her church as a lay minister. Jeanette Oxford is a lesbian, who came 
out to her "in-care" committee. Her honesty led to her dismissal as a candidate for 
ordination. Her struggle with her church is deeply personal and painful and I thank 
her for her courage in presenting her journey in these pages. 


Following these stories is an article by Rosemary Salem and Douglas Stange, 
written from a research project they did with clergywomen of Ohio. This article 
contains a weaving of women's voices as they tell their stories of being women in 
the ordained ministry. These women offer guidance to those who follow in their 
footsteps. 


The final section of the Journal presents my ordination paper as well as a small 
portion of the Ordination Examination Responses of Jean Dalby Clift. Jean be- 


came an ordained priest in the Episcopal Church in December 1988. I may have 
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pushed my committee by writing from my dreams; Jean pushed her committee by 
writing in exclusively feminine language. When she completed her oral presenta- 
tion she reports: "One priest, who chaired my examining committee, made a speech 
about how meaningful it had been for him to experience the feeling of exclusion." 


I wish to thank the Center for Women and Religion for making the Journal of 
Women and Religion possible. Their presence in the midst of theological educa- 
tion has continually encouraged and affirmed the stories of women. These stories 
are only a few of the many to be told. May we all have the courage to discover our 
truths and tell our stories to the world. 


shalom, 


Jane £. Vennard 


SPOICIES 


LIVING THE QUESTIONS 


Sandra Yarlott 


be patient 
toward all that is unsolved 
in your heart 
try to love the questions themselves... 


live the questions now 
perhaps 
you will then 
gradually 
without noticing it 
live along some distant day 
into the answers 


4 . . . 
rainer maria rilke 


DREAM. I dreamed I was at my final ordination session. 

The group around the table were asking Ron (my spouse) 
and Ryan (my son) for various items, forms, Statements, 
etc. They both produced everything that was asked for by 
the committee. I was surprised and amazed they both had 
everything that was asked for--all the forms filled out and in 
order. Then the committee said to me, there is only one 
more item we need from you, "WE NEED SOMETHING 
IN YOUR OWN HANDWRITING.” I was sure there was 
something in their huge file that I had submitted in my own 
handwriting. We began to look through all the papers in 
their file and everything I thought had my own handwriting 
did not. I woke with the committee repeating to me, "WE 
NEED SOMETHING IN YOUR OWN HANDWRITING.” 

y! 


As I wrote the dream in my journal, I reflected on how I had taken the required 
human footsteps toward ordination. I had moved myself and my son over 2,000 
miles across the country to go to seminary. I graduated with my Master of Divinity 
(M. Div.). I completed the "in care" and church affiliation assignments with the 
United Methodist Church and decided I needed a different denominational structure 
and went on to finish the denominational "polity" requirement with the United 
Church of Christ. Taking these steps was so removed from the people, the com- 
munity with which I would work/minister. Why would a group of strangers with 
whom I had never worshiped, prayed or known through my ministry have the final 
decision to invest me with ministerial authority? 


Wouldn't one's own community be the appropriate group to commission one to 
witness, preach and teach when one demonstrated special gifts or an empowerment 
by the indwelling Spirit? 


I remembered a recent conversation with a friend where I heard myself admit 
that I didn't need to be ordained to be empowered to my ministry. But I said I 
thought ordination was important as a witness for women I work with in the semi- 
naries and in the churches through my ministry as Co-Director of the Center for 
Women and Religion; and as a model of a woman claiming her right to an "official" 
institutional role as a religious leader. I also thought ordination was important as a 
recognizable public and visible witness for demonstrations for justice and acts of 
civil disobedience/divine obedience. 


I think the dream was reflecting back to me that to be ordained for "the cause," 
whether women's liberation struggles or to be a more credible witness in raising 
global/national/local issues of peace and justice, is not sufficient for me. It must 
also be a personal, spiritual response. Politics without personal, spiritual, relational 
connections is disembodied politics and therefore cannot bear the fruit of political 
involvement from a personal, spiritual, relational connection which enables the em- 
bodiment. The personal is political--a very important truth which I learned from 
feminist women activists and reflection on my own political actions which were 
movements from a deepening of my own spirituality and relationship with the Di- 
vine. I think the dream was challenging me to know what my personal, spiritual 
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calling to ordination was about (something in my own handwriting); and not just’ 
slip too easily into the prescribed "official" path to ministry--ordination. A typical 
old pattern of mine: to get on a track and just do whatever was required to accom- 
plish the goal and whatever was necessary for others (a good Christian woman in 
self-sacraficing service/ministry to others) and only later determine what I myself 
needed and where the Spirit was moving me on the path with the Divine. 


When I was called to ministry I literally received a phone call from a local mini- 
ster asking me to apply for the Associate Campus Minister position that was open- 
ing at the Wesley Foundation at Iowa State University. Through my participation 
in that community, he felt I had special gifts to offer in ministry. I had not thought 
of ministry as my vocation, I was going to law school. I did some very prayerful 
reflection and was moved by the Spirit to apply for the position. I was hired from 
among the pool of applicants, others who were seminary interns. I was called by 
that community to a particular religious leadership position. I did not need to be or- 
dained to respond to that call to ministry. 


A few years later in response to a very powerful dream and the community 
around me encouraging me to centinue to use my gifts in ministry, I packed up a 
few belongings and my seven year old son and traveled across the country to get 
seminary training at Pacific School of Religion. The day I graduated from seminary 
one of the women who was in a director position at the Center for Women and Re- 
ligion (CWR) made the decision to leave for a call to ministry at a local church. I 
was encouraged by the women in the CWR community to apply for the Co-Director 
position which was opening up. A national search was conducted and I was hired. 
I was called by the CWR community to a particular religious leadership position. I 
did not need to be ordained to respond to that call to ministry. 


Two years ago several women came to me at different times throughout the year 
and asked if I would be available by appointment to do spiritual direction work with 
them. After conversations with others doing spiritual direction ministry, much 
prayer and discernment, I responded by committing two days a week to be available 
for spiritual guidance work. I now need three days every week in order to meet 
with the persons who have called and continue to call me to this ministry. I had not 
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planned to do spiritual direction work. I only realized it as a possibility after a few 
women in the Graduate Theological Union community called me to consider doing 


that kind of ministry. I did not need to be ordained to respond to this call to mini- 
stry. 


Ron and I were asked to do two baptisms, one for a teenager who wanted a uni- 
versal baptism by us into the Christian faith and community as a peacemaker. The 
other was an infant baptism. I thought at first that we would not be able to respond 
because we were not ordained to preside at the sacrament of baptism. As we initiat- 
ed conversation with the families and the local minister, raising the issue that we 
were not ordained, we found that it was not a problem for the families or the local 
minister. There was a complete honoring of our M. Div. training and a vesting in 
us by Christian friends and that church community, the authority to preside at both 
baptisms. 


Do I have the inner strength and authority to continue to claim myself as a mini- 
ster and the gifts I offer to the larger community as ministry and not be limited or 
diminished by not having the "official" "institutional" ordination? 


To whom do I give the power to name, to call , to authorize my ministry? 


Elisabeth Schussler-Fiorenze in an article entitled "Sexism and Conversion" 
(Network, Vol. 9, No. 3, May-June 1981) distinguishes between church member- 
ship (baptism) and church ecclesiology (male hierarchical clerical system). She 
asks whether the male hierarchy, the pope, the bishops, preach the Gospel? Do 
they serve the people of God or their own ecclesiastical interests? She believes its 
mandatory that we develop Christian communities and ministries that do not exist 
for control but for mutual service. Fiorenza says, "Organizing and coalition build- 
ing are the mandate of the day in order to protect the Christian rights of the people 
of God. . . .Our strength lies in the movement of women and in our ability to build 
new communities and coalitions of Christians who do not participate in sexism and 
clericalism.” 


Fiorenza cautions us of the danger of ordination as a spiritual "lording it over" 
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other women while at the same time accepting an inferior status by becoming a sub- 
ordinate member of the male hierarchy, instead of being in solidarity with women in 
their struggle for liberation. Fiorenza concludes that "before women can be or- 
dained to the deaconate or priesthood (minister/pastor), women must be ordained 
bishops, cardinals and popes. Otherwise ordination would mean abandoning one's 
own people, women, and perpetuating the structural sexist ideology that maintains 
the weakness and otherness of women." 


Something is suspicious when in baptism girls and women are made full mem- 
bers of the body of Christ but then are excluded from holding any positions that al- 
low them the exercise of religious/spiritual leadership or power. How much power 
and authority for women is there in the ordination of a few women, through the 
present procedures, and into the present institutions? What will the ordination of a 
few women contribute to women's struggle and to the feminist transformation of 
the church? 


I am truly grateful for and I celebrate women who are called to be ordained and 
go forth and are fulfilled on that path. The image I have of women who get or- 
dained and go out to their first institutional church appointment is women being sent 
to the "front lines" of battle. As Co-Director of the CWR, I hear too many confes- 
sions of the pain, suffering and absolute violence that women are experiencing as 
they walk into the ordained ministry in the church institutions. 


I must consider in the ordination question for me the sexism of the ecclesiastical 
structure which institutionalizes injustice by maintaining the religious/spiritual pow- 
er of men over women; and the sexism of participating personally, by conscious 
cooperation, in the male hierarchical clerical system. I haven't personally resolved 
how to address these issues, therefore the inner movement (something in my own 
handwriting) has not been toward ordination but a waiting, doing the ministry the 
various Christian communities call me to do, and a living of the questions. 


Of all the questions I have shared here, the question: To whom do I give the 
power to name, to call, and to authorize my ministry--is of significant importance, 
particularly as a woman, to illuminate my definition and understanding of "call" of 
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"ministry" and of "church." Ordination as presently structured, and if only for 


"parish" ministry, offers too simple a male definition and solution to such important 
aspects of my life. 


DREAM. I dreamed three women were ordaining me. This 
involved a ritual in which we were in nature and they would 
be immersing me in the waters of an outdoor lake (the place 
seemed to be Crystal Lake, Michigan, the place of my birth 
and then it faded into the San Francisco Bay where I live 
now.) I was reflecting after the ordination ritual by these 
women that from henceforth I wouldn't sign Sandra Yarlott, 
M. Div. but would use Rev. Sandra Yarlott because I was 
going to give this community authority to ordain me and 
claim the ordination they instituted. 


I wrote in my journal: What's this about? Maybe a deep claiming of my mini- 
stry by the whole of me (from childhood in Crystal Lake, Michigan, to adulthood in 
the San Francisco Bay area) and the communities who have called and authorized 
me to offer my religious, spiritual leadership at baptisms, in campus ministry, at the 
CWR, and for spiritual direction. Thank you God/Goddess for investing me with 
ministerial authority. 
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OUT OF THE COCOON, INTO THE AIR 


Beverly Dale 


I was born in the cornfields of the Bible-Belt. In that time, female babies were 
expected to grow up to be wives and mothers, the strong support for the male, and 
the nurturer of the young. Strong women abound in the rural area but the culture 
was untouched by feminist thought. Self-definition for women occurred through 
role definition. 


Cocoon. 
Coat of can't. 

Can't hear. 

Can't choose. 

Can't respond. 
Entombed in safety. 
Status quo staleness. 
Breathing twice-breathed air. 


Religion was very important to my family. Despite the legalism of the doctrine 
and my intuited sense of a pervasive hypocrisy within the religious structure, I 
loved the mystery of the sacred and the humanitarian ideals which were upheld. I 
didn't yet know life's questions, but I instinctively knew the church could be the 
channel through which I could find answers. 


At the young age of eleven I could hear God's voice calling me. I was to be a 
minister. This was a most confusing message, for how could a girl become a mini- 
ster? Girls could be musical evangelists. While I enjoyed singing, I did not envi- 
sion such a vagabond lifestyle. Girls could be Christian educators or church secre- 
taries, but I perceived these as specialized ministries, too limited for me. 
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Bound in because. 
Because you are a woman. 
Because you are only second. 
Because you are an unknown. 


There remained only one other option: marry a minister. Believing I had found 


my calling, I said "I do." My response to the call of God was to share the ministry 
of my spouse. 


I continued the rural tradition of the generations of women before me. However, 
instead of assisting my husband in the harvestfields, I assisted in the church by 
planning, teaching, and singing. Like those before me, I found my salvation 


through the good works of motherhood and marriage, and by extension, found a 
ministry. 


However, as my nest began to empty, there were quiet spaces where I, once 


again, began to hear the call of the still, small voice. In an affirming tone the voice 
called, 


"Fly into the sunshine!” 
Fly into the freedom of grace!" 
Fly into the joy of authentic living!" 


The strong women of my family had always rolled up their sleeves and respond- 
ed to what they were called to do. When the babies were born year after year, these 
women readjusted their plans to accommodate each new addition. When the crops 
failed or grain prices were too low, they managed their households as best they 


could. Upon being widowed at a young age, my grandmother continued farming 
on her own. 


Now, as I neared middle-age, the voices of these determined women in my past 
joined in chorus and filled the air. It became a musical chorale of healing and em- 
powerment. I began to hear the triune call of the grace of God, the authenticity of 
the Spirit, and the self-esteem of women made in God's image. 
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Farm women voices, 
Annabelle, Mabel. 
Encouraging voices, 
Karen, Lila. 
Seminary voices, 
Kay, Kevin. 
Strong voices, 
Rosemary, Daly, Letty, Fiorenza. 
A chorale in cloudy witness. 
Junia, Phoebe, Mary, Sojourner. 


At thirty-seven years of age I answered the call to pastoral ministry. I have 
come full circle, beginning again where an eleven year old girl had stopped in con- 
fusion. Called by God, and now ordained by the church, I am flying in the free- 
dom of obedience. I am rejoicing in the excitement of a servanthood which is root- 
ed in authentic personhood. 


Before my cloud of witnesses and the two hundred smiling friends who had 
crowded into the church sanctuary for my ordination, I joyfully responded, " Yes! 
Ican!" And, "Yes, I will!" One of the friends who had joined in the chorus to 
call me to try my wings, captured my journey thus far in a song. With a heart over- 
flowing, I sang my story of hearing the persistent call of God, "All of my Life.” 


All of my life 

I've. heard someone calling my name and I knew 

That I must follow. 

Leaving behind the things that I knew were familiar and safe 
I had to let go. 

Just like a cocoon I was all wrapped up inside. 

There was so much I never tried. 


Searching and knowing, forever growing, 
I still hear the voice. It’s calling my name. 


How can I answer, I had no voice to respond to the call. 
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I felt so helpless. 


Your grace gave me strength to find the words to say. 
With courage I answer today. 


Now that I've answered, 

Everything's still much the same that it was, 
And yet it’s different. 

Now I have promised, always and ever 

To love and to serve You and Your people. 
You created wings for me to try on for size. 
And now, I will use them to fly! 


Words by Kevin Bruce 
Used by permission 
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DIARY 


Jeanette Oxford 


1972 - 1986 


"My sexuality is nobody's business but my own." That's what I was thinking 
in early 1986 as I filled out an application to Eden Theological Seminary in St. 
Louis, Missouri. I was about to graduate from Southern Illinois University- 
Carbondale with a B.A. in Religious Studies. I had started college in 1972 as a 
journalism major, a fundamentalist determined to use the printed word as a force for 
morality (i.¢., truth, justice, and the American Way). Real life interrupted my col- 
lege career in 1974, and I worked at various jobs for the next nine years. 


It was during this period that I discovered that I loved women and claimed "the 
L-word" (lesbian) as part of my identity. Imagine my surprise! I also began to see 
how my church was participating in oppression and injustice, especially toward 
women with its mixture of fall/redemption theology, works/righteousness and civil 
religion. I left the General Baptist Church, but continued to search, often uncon- 
sciously, for spiritual community. 


I was welcomed back into a church in the early 1980's by a Lutheran pastor 
who had a "rejecting/non-punitive" stance on homosexuality. That is, he felt that 
homosexuality was wrong, but, because he believed that the Church belonged to 
Christ, not himself, he would not deny worship or the Lord's Table to anyone 
seeking God. As he and I became friends and theological dialogue partners, I 
found myself experiencing a sense of "call" -- not to ministry (yet), but to attend 
seminary. I thought that I might teach at a university. 


But in order to go to seminary, I had to finish my undergraduate degree. I re- 
enrolled at SIU-C. While there, I became active in the peace/justice community of 
southern Illinois. Before long, I noticed that there seemed to be people from a place 
called Church of the Good Shepherd at everything I attended -- the Take Back the 
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Night March, protests against nuclear weapons, contra aid, etc. This intrigued me 
enough that I visited the church to take part in a book discussion group that was 
then studying Howard Zinn's A People’s H istory of the United States. I liked that 


group well enough to try a Sunday service, and I found the liturgy and communal 
life to be diverse, spiritually rich, and refreshing. 


I began inquiring into the history of Good Shepherd's denomination, the United 
Church of Christ, and I liked what I learned there as well. I was drawn to the 
UCC's passion for Christian unity, their ecumenism, and their stances on political 
and social questions. Before long, I became an active member of Good Shepherd, 
and open about my sexuality with the pastor and many of the members. I also came 
to admit to myself that I wanted to attend seminary to prepare to do Christian mini- 
stry. It has taken longer still to confess that I felt called to parish ministry because I 
feared (with reason) being hurt by the Church and rejected as a parish minister. 


When it was time to apply to the seminary that my partner and I had chosen after 
a six month search, I was faced with a form asking "Marital status?" I looked at the 
choices. Single? Legally, yes. Married? Legally, no. None of these fit me, I 
thought. Briefly I considered drawing another box and labeling it "committed- 
same-sex-relationship." 


Then I got angry. Heterosexual students did not have to declare themselves 
"heterosexual" on this form. So, gritting my teeth, I checked "single." I had been 
"out of the closet" for a number of years. I could not imagine going back into that 
closet at seminary. Still, a number of friends had advised me to "go slow" in com- 
ing out. "Give people a chance to know you first," they said, meaning well. 
Naively, I assumed that I might be able to be open about my sexuality at the semi- 
nary and closeted at the same time in my "in-care process" with Illinois South Con- 
ference, UCC. As I became immersed in theological education, I discovered I had 
not anticipated many things, especially my own continual shifts of perception. 


Fall, 1986 


I moved to St. Louis alone, because my partner had not yet found a job there. 
Within days, I had come out to my roommate at Eden's Schultz Hall. This auda- 
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cious Black Methodist saved my sanity in the next months. Her disdain for elitism 
and enthusiasm for empowerment of people, grounded me in the needs of the world 
outside the seminary campus. Her loving acceptance of me as a person gave me a 
needed place to fully be myself. 


My experience in coming out to professors was not always so empowering. 
The first was wonderful and supportive. The second was so nervous that he tap- 
danced, seated in his chair. The third warned me that some other professors might 
be prejudiced and give me lower grades than I deserved. (Thankfully, he was 
wrong.) 


Basically, I discovered that, in seminary, as elsewhere in society, people tend to 
assume that you are heterosexual until told otherwise. I saw anew the variety of 
perks available to make one maintain that illusion. 


March, 1987 


I applied for and was approved for "in-care status" with my conference, again 
choosing not to come out on the application. They also approved an up-to-$2,000 
per year grant, a loan that would be cancelled if I was ordained and served the 
church for five consecutive years. I was afraid to accept these terms, but too finan- 
cially distressed to refuse them. 


May, 1987 


I came out in a class for the first time. We had been assigned to write a ten-page 
"faith journey" paper in an integrative seminar. I found it impossible to describe 
my faith journey without mentioning the pain of being rejected by the Church and 
the feeling of blessing present in my relationship with my partner. I felt a huge 
weight lift from my spirit and a feeling of unwellness dissipate. Because Eden is a 
small seminary, this decision meant that I would be "out" everywhere, everyday. 


My decision to be open at that time came from two overriding convictions. 
First, my discomfort with my own half-hearted attempts at being in the closet again 
had convinced me that being out is part of what it takes for me to maintain my own 
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sense of integrity. Secondly, my theological education had pressed me to a new 
understanding of what is private and what is not. Sexuality impacts on communal 
living, because health or unhealth in that part of our lives helps shape the rest of our 
human interactions. One need only think of the damage done by rape and incest to 
understand the communal nature of sexual violence. My relationship is part of what 
it is for me to experience wholeness, and my first year of seminary had helped me 
understand salvation in terms of total human development and fulfillment. 


June, 1987 


My mother died after a brief, but courageous struggle with leukemia. My moth- 
er was my best friend; and although she and my father have never really understood 
my sexuality since I came out to them in 1977, their love and support of me has 
never wavered. The calm and confidence she exhibited in facing death gave me in- 
spiration to face life with greater strength. 


August, 1987 


My liaison to the In-Care Committee took me to lunch in order to get to know 
me better and to express sympathy about my mother's death. During lunch, she 
asked why I no longer lived on campus. If I told her the real reason, I would have 
to tell her about my lover, and the restaurant did not seem the best setting for an in- 
timate talk. I offered some partially true answer, and I went home thinking, "How 
can she get to know me if I can't tell her some of the most important parts of my 
life?’ 


A short while later I went to my Conference Minister and told her of my rela- 
tionship and my discomfort in concealing such a good and holy part of my life. I 
told her that I felt that I could not maintain my integrity with the In-Care Committee 
without being open. 


My Conference Minister affirmed her agreement with the UCC's 1983 General 
Synod recommendation that UCC associations not deny ordination on the basis of 
sexual orientation alone. She said that she admired my honesty, but expected IIli- 
nois South to be a difficult place for an open lesbian to become ordained. She sug- 
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gested that I think carefully about the decision to be open, and to begin by telling 
my in-care liaison if I decided to go ahead. We then had prayer together, as we 
have numerous times since. 


September 1987 


I talked with my in-care liaison. She and the Conference Minister then con- 
ferred and resolved to talk privately to the chairs of the In-Care Committee and the 
Committee on Church and Ministry after an upcoming meeting. I was concerned 
about their coming out for me, for in my absence, people have more leeway to ob- 
jectify and label, instead of dealing with the flesh and blood embodiment. Still, 
their plan would allow a more honest first reaction and some time for the four of 
them to reflect before taking further action. There obviously was no perfect way to 
go about this coming out, so I agreed to their plan. After their talk with the two 
chairs, I was invited to come to speak with the four of them on October 5. 


October 5 


My partner and I went to meet with these four. Unfortunately, the person in the 
room who opposed me most strongly did most of the talking. He questioned 
whether I could be considered fit for the ministry when I "would never be called by 
a church." I responded, "The Holy Spirit is still at work in the Church and in our 
world; therefore, you cannot predict without a doubt that I will never find a ministry 
to do within the Church." 


I felt that the main concern of at least two of the other conference people there 
was the controversy and their fear that people might leave our churches over this is- 
sue. In the Illinois South, more would leave if I were supported than if I were op- 
posed. I reminded them that slavery had also caused fighting in the Church and that 
the Church must come down on the side of justice whether it was a popular place to 
be or not. 


I was asked to consider my decision to be open once again and to let them know 
if I wanted to move ahead. My partner and I, driving home, relieved to be out of 
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that meeting, rolled down the windows of the car on the deserted rural highway and 


whooped and yelled at the top of our lungs. A few days later I let them know that I 
had not changed my mind. 


November 2, 1988 


The Conference Minister sent out a confidential letter to the Committee on 
Church and Ministry to let them know that I would be on the November 12 agenda 
and why. She suggested that at that meeting my in-care status might be sustained 
or suspended or some other option might appear. 


November 5, 1988 


I met with my Church Council at Good Shepherd to tell them of the November 
12 meeting. Some of them had known of my sexual orientation previously; some 
had not. Three council persons volunteered to come with me as advocates. A letter 
of support was also approved unanimously. One part read: 


We firmly believe that the Gospel has no sexual ethic but 
knows only a love ethic -- an ethic of steadfast forgiving, re- 
conciling, graceful, redemptive love. We believe that sexual 
orientation is neither good nor bad as an abstraction, but 
how an individual makes use of his or her sexuality makes 
that person either responsible or irresponsible. 


November 12, 1988 


I woke up on the morning of the meeting with a song from liturgy class ringing 
in my head: "I am baptized . . . I am baptized." I heard it over and over all morning 
as I went to class and drove to the conference office at Highland, Illinois. 


The meeting was basically friendly. I answered questions from several persons 
and felt totally calm. If there was ever a moment in my life when I felt Spirit-filled, 
that was it. My friends from Good Shepherd were allowed time to speak in my be- 
half. 
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At the conclusion of an hour's talk, I asked that the Committee take adequate 
time to make their decision, I suggested that the seminary be contacted regarding 
my progress as a student, my gifts, and my presence on campus. I suggested that 
the study of the texts normally used to condemn homosexuality be undertaken with 
the aid of any of a number of fine scholarly books available. I told them that I, too, 
was concerned about the reaction in our 95 Illinois South churches and wanted to 
ensure that the issue was handled with compassion, faithful witness, and justice. 


Later that afternoon, I learned that the Committee on Church and Ministry had 
voted unanimously to drop me from in-care status. I believe that that vote probably 
occurred moments after the Good Shepherd delegation left the room. The In-Care 
Committee agreed to pay my Fall, 1987, bills at the seminary, but cancelled my 
grant past that point. 


November 14, 1987 


Good Shepherd wrote the Committee on Church and Ministry to convey their 
dismay and disappointment and asking for the theological reasons for the decision. 
Because the Committee's decision would then have to be confirmed or rejected by 
the Conference Board of Directérs, they also sent a packet of information to the 
Board members with the request that "no action on the recommendation be taken 
until the theological issues involved in this matter had been studied, and a theologi- 
cal position established by the Conference." I also wrote suggesting careful delib- 
eration and requesting a chance to meet with the Board. 


December 9, 1987 


The Board of Directors voted to confirm my being dropped, 10 to 6. I was not 
invited to meet with the Board. Reports concerning the depth of the discussion at 
this meeting are conflicting. Some say the vote was mainly a rubber-stamp approv- 
al of a Committee request; some say theological reflection did occur. 


December 10, 1987 
Good Shepherd Council voted to convene an Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Coun- 
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cil to provide in-care supervision, financial help, and preparation for my eventual 
ordination. The idea came from the process by which Episcopal women gained or- 


dination. Another gay student from Bangor Theological Seminary was undergoing 
a similar process. 


December 14, 1987 


We received a letter from the Chair of the Committee on Church and Ministry re- 
sponding to our request for a theological rationale. It read in part: 


Prayerful consideration was given both to Jeanette and to the 
Church, but the Committee eventually came to the decision 
that the overriding concern must ultimately be that for the 
Church. Let me say that the Ministry has deep concern for 
Jeanette and it recognizes her as a child of God who cannot 
be separated from His [sic] grace and love by action that 
anyone may take. 


January, 1988 


The United Church News, our denominational paper, called to tell me that they 
were writing an article concerning problems of ordination faced by gays/lesbians 
and that my case would be one of several mentioned. I consented, not realizing 
what that would open up. Before long, a St. Louis Post-Dispatch reporter called. I 
refused to be interviewed; the article was written and printed anyway. 


I was visiting my dad on the day that the article appeared. My partner called to 
tell me that it was on page one (yikes!) with the headline "Protestant Pastor Seeking 
Aid to Get Lesbian Ordained.” I immediately told my dad about it. I was frigh- 
tened that someone might harm me, and that he could probably expect to hear a lot 
of character assassination of his daughter. I explained the historical context of the 
Bible verses that he might hear quoted in reference to me. He put his arms around 
me and prayed, "God this is over my head. I don't understand what this is about, 
but you protect her. Don't let anybody hurt my girl." 
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I received only one really hate-filled piece of mail in response to the article and 
continue to receive notes of support. Fortunately, we were able to dodge most of 
the other media attention that followed, although some of my uncles and aunts did 
hear a local television station report on the Post-Dispatch article. Some family rela- 
tionships have become strained. 


Spring, 1988 


A number of Eden students requested more information on homosexuality as 
they were getting asked questions at their field placements, and many had questions 
of their own. (My status at Eden has never been in danger; a non-discrimination 
policy was on the books years before I tested it). In response to the requests, the 
faculty presented a seven part series covering biblical interpretation, theology, pas- 
toral care, etc. Most of the sessions were well attended. On graduation night, the 
Master of Divinity graduates wore lavender ribbons on their robes as a sign of their 
belief in the inclusivity of the "kingdom of God." 


dy 


Summer, 1988 


Developments continue to occur. The Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Council has 
met twice and sees pursuing dialogue with Illinois South as a priority. The church 
that had hired me to do my senior field placement backed out due to a small but vo- 
cal group who did not want me at their church. Another church has hired me, but 
the pastor expects us to have to weather some trouble. 


Before leaving to do a summer internship in Wichita, Kansas, I wrote a letter to 
the Board of Directors suggesting that they promote a study throughout the confer- 
ence. In July, I received a letter stating that the Board had discussed it "at some 
length," and took the request "under advisement for further study and the develop- 
ment of optional plans." What will this mean? I'm not sure. 


I am sure about these things. The Church must learn to deal with conflict in a 
healthy manner. We must reclaim the fact that controversy is not the enemy of the 
Church, but part of our essential identity. Is it not the scandal of the cross that 
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breaks through our idolatrous constructs so that we can be open to the Good News? 
I like what Flannery O'Connor wrote: "You shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you odd." 


For now, I feel loved and supported by my partner, my seminary community, 


Good Shepherd, my friends, and "surrounded by the angels of love." It's not a 
bad place to be. 
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AND THERE WAS THIS IMAGE 
OF THAT WOMAN IN THE PULPIT 


Marilyn Sewell 


The first time I saw a woman in the pulpit was sometime in the early 70's in 
Lexington, Kentucky. Living near Transylvania University, in a restored Victorian 
home in the inner city, I sometimes attended lectures or performances at the college. 

I don't remember the minister's name, nor do I remember the barest shred of her 
subject matter that evening. I do remember seeing this tiny figure from Harvard 
dressed in an academic robe, sharing her intellect, which was formidable, and pas- 
sionately sharing herself with the group gathered there in the chapel. 


I don't even know what drew me to the event. I was a doctor's wife at the time, 
devoting my energies to buying antique furniture and finding just the right silver 
butter dish to use in entertaining my husband's colleagues. And yet there was this 
image of that woman in the pulpit’ 


Never in the farthest reaches of my imagination could I have seen myself as I am 
today: writer, doctoral student, and ordained minister of a small church near Berke- 
ley, where I've been living for the last five years. The change has not been without 
cost--starting with the marriage and then ultimately separation from my two sons, 
when I decided to go to a seminary on the West coast. Sometimes--when I'm ill or 
depressed or when rain has been falling for three days in a row--I wonder at my im- 
pudence, and my imprudence, in going down the path I've chosen. I wish I were a 
different sort of woman. But when I think about it, I know that I have to live in my 
own skin and I can't be what is not in me to be. So here I am. 


God calls us in strange and not always comfortable fashions. I was as stubborn 
as they come, and had to bottom out trying to depend on my own resources before I 
could hear my call. After reluctantly leaving a marriage that was not right for me, I 
sailed out into the future, hopeful. I lost three jobs in two years, had a serious ill- 
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ness, fell disastrously in love with the wrong man, endured the horror of the mur- 
der of one family member by another, lost a mother to cancer and a father to alco- 
holism and mental illness. Not surprisingly, I injured my back during all of this 
psychic stress and therefore lived in chronic pain. 


Although I had walked the aisle and been "saved" in the Southern Baptist 
Church of my childhood, I had never really given myself to God: I was always 
sure I knew better. But now I had no more answers. I prayed the simplest of 
prayers: "God, I belong to you. Take my life and make me useful to your purpos- 
es." I didn't know what I would do, and so began to consider my options. Maybe 
a Ph.D. in social work or in education. I checked out programs at Harvard, Smith, 
and Brandeis, none of which seemed right for me. And there was this image of that 
woman in the pulpit. 


I had heard of Starr King School for the Ministry from two former graduates, 
both of whom had served as ministers of the local Unitarian Universalist Church, 
where I now counted myself a member. With Starr King's emphasis on the indi- 
vidual student's needs, it seemed the perfect place for me to rest and reflect, to gain 
a new sense of myself, and to explore a direction for my life. 


I interviewed at the school in March. I had thought California was supposed to 
be sunny, but it rained on me the whole time I was in Berkeley. Nevertheless, I felt 
the heaviness lift from my shoulders as I explored the little shops on Euclid before 
my interview. Chinese food for three dollars a plate! Delicious coffee, which came 
in many forms! An "ethnic" clothing store! And people of all ages and races and 
nationalities walking and talking together. There was a palpable energy in the air. 
This is definitely not Lexington, I thought. This is for me. 


Does God speak through plates of steaming shrimp chow mein and mugs of 
decaffeinated cappuccino? Who knows? The interview went well. Before I left the 
city, I was told that I was admitted to the program. I flew back to Lexington to 
think it over. 


After about ten days of waiting for some clear-cut answer to emerge, one day I 
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woke shortly after sunrise, something I never do. (I'm one of those people who 
are not even fully conscious before noon.) I proceeded to get dressed, not knowing 
why I was doing so. My feet led me out the door into the chilly mist of the morn- 
ing, down the broad sidewalk under the huge old trees, and then on to the Transyl- 
vania campus. I thought, "Why am I here? Something strange is happening.” I 
walked to a young pin-oak tree standing alone in a wide grassy expanse, and there I 
saw a brown bird sitting on a branch, about eye level. I moved closer, expecting 
the bird to fly away. But it didn't. I moved closer and closer still, and still the bird 
sat quietly on its perch. I drew close enough to reach out and touch the bird, but it 
never moved at all. I stayed there a long time with the bird and then turned and 
went back home and typed up my letter of acceptance to Starr King. 


The most difficult part of the decision was leaving my two sons, ages 9 and 10, 
in Kentucky. They were, as you parents will understand, like part of my own 
flesh. And yet their father and I agreed that we would rather have them spend these 
growing up years in the small Kentucky town where he had established his surgery 
practice than in Berkeley, which is really a city for adults. Also I desperately need- 
ed to rest and restore myself. I was fortunate, as were they, in that their father very 
much wanted to parent his sons during these years of their science fairs, camping 
trips, tennis playing. 


Nevertheless, when I thought about leaving them, I was heart-broken. I would 
break down in tears from time to time when I imagined myself away from them. 
What if they need me, and I'm not there? One day my younger son Madison caught 
me crying yet another time, and he folded his arms and said pointedly, "Mother, I 
think you are taking this much too seriously!" I had to laugh outloud. Later he 
added, "You have to go. You have to help women." I hadn't thought about it that 
way, exactly. "You have to help women." There was this image of that woman in 
the pulpit. 


Starr King turned out to be exactly what I needed. I was restored, in body and 
in spirit. And yet when I thought about being a parish minister, I couldn't quite see 
myself in the role. I could see the men in my class in the pulpit, but not myself. 
There was only that fleeting image. 
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That sense of self as minister changed during my internship, which was done at 
the First Unitarian Church of Dallas during my third year of school. When I re- 
vealed to my supervising minister the depth of my doubt, he in effect said, "I don't 
want to hear it. You've come here to learn how to be a minister. So do it. Do min- 
istry. Then you'll know if it's right for you." 


So I did. Most of ministry came easily for me--after all, I had been a counselor, 
a program planner, a teacher in previous careers. But preaching--how dare I get 
into the pulpit and share my thoughts with 400 people? My first sermons were 
well-conceived, written with care, but I delivered them tentatively, as if I really 
hadn't the right to speak. It was on the occasion of my fourth sermon, one on Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., and the present state of race relations in this country, that I 
came into my own, that I "took command of the pulpit," as my male mentor put it. 
Oppression is oppression is oppression, I think: I had a felt knowledge of what it's 
like to be considered "less than," and I spoke powerfully from my heart. After that 
day, I felt that I had as much might as anyone else in the pulpit. 


I decided to be ordained at the end of my seminary training, in my hometown 
church of Lexington. The preparations were all made, the invitations printed and 
ready to be mailed when I was assaulted by a terrifying thought: J’m not good 
enough to be ordained! Perhaps it is a thought which might strike anyone contem- 
plating the enormity of this step. But as I look back on it, I realize how much it is a 
woman's question. /’m not strong enough. I'm not smart enough. I'm not virtu- 
ous enough. I'm not enough, not enough, not enough. The woman's refrain. 


Anxious and panic-stricken as I was, I started to cancel the whole ordination. It 
was the closest thing to getting married that I could imagine--except for the fact that 
divorce is not a possibility, should the union be ill-conceived. But I didn't cancel. 
Instead I talked to other people, men as well as women, about their feelings just 
prior to ordination. Many of them had experienced similar quaverings of mind and 
conscience. So I proceeded, as I had every step of the way, on faith. Could I have 
come this far, only to be told "no" at this point? It was unlikely, I decided, so I 
went ahead. 
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The ordination itself was a transformational event. The circular church was 
crowded, and people were sweltering in the 90 degree heat, with no air condition- 
ing. Kentucky can be hot in the summertime. Nonetheless, the service was power- 
fully moving: my two sons began the ceremony by lighting the candles, and then 
all the participants came forth sharing their thoughts, prayers, music, as if this were 
the most significant event which they had ever attended. 


I knelt before my people--the ones who had sent me out--and received the 
"Charge to the Minister" from Dr. Gordon McKeeman, President of Starr King 
School: 


“Remember who you are most profoundly, most deeply, most elementally. 


"Remember that at the center of your being is a ceaseless hunger 
for the holy. 


“Remember whom you serve, that they too--often amid great stresses, 
monumental confusion, and ambiguity--are hungry for the holy. 
A 


"Remember where your ministry takes place--in the real world where 
pain is real, disappointment and death are real, but also where faith, hope and love 
are real. 


“Remember what you represent--the long, long striving of women and 
men in all times and places to live nobly and decently. 


“Remember that you have chosen this calling. It has not been forced 


upon you, nor required of you save by the summons of your own being and your 
own response to that summons." 


And so it was that I came to be ordained that hot summer day, in the midst of 
smiles and sweat and tears. I can't remember a happier day in my life, unless it 
was in birthing a baby. Now I was birthing myself, to God's good purposes. Or 
at least that was my prayer that day, and that is my prayer still today, and that is my 
only prayer. 
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And somewhere in the congregation that day was the pre-adolescent daughter of 
a good friend of mine. She brought the child forward to meet me after the ceremo- 
ny. I reached to take the slender hand. The girl smiled shyly up at me and then 
quickly looked down again. After all, this was the first time she had ever seen a 
woman minister. 
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A CATHOLIC 
IN A METHODIST SEMINARY: 
A REFLECTION ON 
ORDAINED PRIESTHOOD 


Patricia B. Dunn 


When I entered Iliff School of Theology in the winter of 1986, I was excited 
and nervous. An innocent, I had no idea how much the experience would impact 
my feelings about ordination to the priesthood. 


Within the first quarter I became aware that women sitting next to me in class 
had the option of saying, "Yes, I wish to live my Christian commitment as an or- 
dained priest," or "No, thank you, I prefer to serve the Christian community as a 
lay person." It was not only Methodist women who had the choice but Mennonite 
women, Disciples of Christ women, United Church of Christ women to name a 
few. These were mainline Christian churches who were offering women a choice, 
a choice which recognized and honored their felt call to ministry. 


As a "cradle Catholic" I grew up with men being priests. Period.. My early 
adult life contained no questioning of the fairness of only men being priests. Tradi- 
tion is a powerful educator. 


The changes in the Catholic church in the early 1960's, brought about by the on- 
set of Vatican Council II, encouraged me to ask questions about tradition. Howev- 
er, the issue of ordination of women remained theoretical. I read articles in the Na- 
tional Catholic Reporter, a liberal Catholic newspaper, and I would feel sympathy -- 
and occasionally a growing discomfort, even anger--when the issue of women be- 
ing excluded from ordained priesthood was discussed. Vatican Council II empha- 
sized that the basis for our Christian commitment is baptism; if that fact is to be 
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lived, then how an individual responds to the commitment cannot be based on that 
individual's sex. I began to pry lose the powerful fingers of tradition. 


In social settings the topic of women priests would occasionally surface. I be- 
gan to notice that I could not laugh as easily as before because the idea was no long- 
er farfetched. Traditions have been changed, even ones of long-standing, and that 
is what the male priesthood is--a long-standing tradition. "I wouldn't go to confes- 
sion to a woman," I remember a man saying. Why not, I wondered? Many men, 
at least in the American culture, have traditionally gone to their mothers, wives and 
lovers with their personal issues. Did not those celebrating at the marriage feast of 
Cana go to Mary requesting help from God the Son? 


During the second year of seminary I became increasingly uncomfortable with 
the issue of choice. The women with whom I studied and shared had a choice 
about how to live their vocation to ministry. They could choose ordination or they 
could choose lay ministry. I had no choice. I had no choice if I remained a Catho- 
lic. My husband and I discussed it. A former Episcopalian, and a convert to Cat- 
holicism nearly twenty Years ago, he had no problem considering a switch back to 
the Episcopalian tradition, which would allow me to consider ordained priesthood. 
"The only difference is who is the boss," he would say rather flippantly. I appre- 
ciated his openness to change, but the issue was not so simple for me. 


I began to realize that somewhere on my soul are imprinted the words "Roman 
Catholic." They are imprinted in permanent form, like a carving in a rock. A sig- 
nificant part of my identity involves my Catholicism. Through the pain of discern- 
ment, the dilemma raised by discussions with patient friends, and submitting my- 
self to the answers found in prayer, I began to realize that I felt pride in my Catholic 
identity. 


As I progressed through seminary and was required to write theological reflec- 
tions on my sense of vocation, on my call to ministry, I was forced to continue to 
answer the question that some of my classmates asked. "Why do you remain a 
Catholic if you want to be ordained?" It was no longer a theoretical question, and I 
was not laughing at all. 
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I talked with a classmate who was a former Catholic. She became disillusioned 
with the Catholic church as a young adult. After trying several religions, including 
Buddhism, she became a Methodist. Well on her way to ordination, she was be- 
ginning to wonder about that imprint on her soul that said "Roman Catholic." I 
spent a lot time with another classmate who had left the Catholic church as a rebelli- 
ous teenager, and was now searching for a liberal Catholic community in which to 
raise her daughter. The carving imprinted on her soul had not been erased. 


Searching leads to quesions and I asked many questions of my female class- 
mates. Why did they want to be ordained? Were women ministers being accepted 
in their denominations? Could they expect to make a living as an ordained minister? 
What was the process of their call to ordained ministry? I began to understand that 
the call to ordained ministry was deeply personal, often discerned over a long peri- 
od of time. What joy I felt for classmates that the institution of church was saying 
"yes" to them.. They at least could say, "Thank you for the offer." I also began to 
see that ordained women in other denominations are continuing to struggle with ac- 
ceptance and with finding challenging assignments. Once again I realized that 
maybe we tend to idealize what we cannot have. 


While in seminary I visited a United Church of Christ whose pastor is a good 
friend of mine. It was an emotional experience, the first of its kind for me, to see a 
woman walk into the sanctuary in a long flowing liturgical robe. I felt like a child 
Staring at a brand new sight; indeed I was that child. I smiled in wonder as I watch- 
er her read from Scripture, and preach a moving sermon. Afterwards she stood at 
the door of the church to greet members of her congregation. I hugged her tightly, 
and I involuntarily began to cry. As we smiled at each other she knew that the tears 
were from a wounded place deep inside. 


Recently my husband and I attended the ceremony in which a woman friend be- 
came an Episcopalian deacon. In December she will become a priest. This ceremo- 
ny was more difficult because so much of the music, ritual and surroundings look 
and feel similar to my experience of church. Our friend was the only woman; the 
other four candidates were men. She beamed throu ghout the ceremony. Again, I 
found myself in tears, unable to sing or to respond. As the ceremony continued, I 
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was aware that the tears were tears of great joy for my friend and for her accom- 
plishment; they were also tears of deep regret that my church cannot yet respect 
with equality the ministerial gifts of women. 


Shortly afterwards we were invited to celebrate a friend's twenty-fifth anniver- 
Sary as a vowed religious. She is a committed member of a religious order that 
consciously seeks to live out the spirit of the Second Vatican Council. There was a 
priest on the altar to celebrate Mass, however, equal in importance and in participa- 
tion was the prioress of the religious order. Dressed in a liturgical robe, she stood 
next to the priest. During the consecration of the bread and wine she, too, lifted the 
cup and the plate, repeating the words of Eucharistic celebration. By far this was 
the most emotional celebration to witness because it was mine, the one that helped 
to imprint "Roman Catholic" on my soul. And here was a competent lovely woman 
leading us in remembrance of Jesus' commitment to us. To all of us, women and 
men. The tears began deep in my heart, got caught in my throat, and then over- 
flowed down my cheeks. Tears of silent sadness. The injustice and the anger are 
beginning to be expressed as deep sadness at the loss to the whole church when 


women are not given the opportunity to choose ordained ministry as an expression 
of their faith. 


My time at Iliff has been completed. During my first year there, as I was mull- 
ing over questions of ministry, call and ordination, I remember a professor saying, 
"Don't lose your Catholic faith here." Quite the opposite happened. As a Catholic 
in a Methodist seminary, I am deeply grateful for the broadening of perspective, for 
the hard questions that were asked, for the enrichment, the personal growth and the 
Christian education. 


Have I resolved the question of ordination of women? For myself, yes. Nine- 
ty-nine percent of the Catholic church is laity, one percent is ordained. The future 
of the church is with the laity. I want to be part of that future, and work for neces- 
sary change from the inside out. 


However, I also know that God will not be limited by institution. The call to or- 
dained priesthood comes from God, not from the institutional church. Traditions 
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can change, as I learned from my female classmates who are now able to say, "Yes, 
I choose to answer my call to ministry by being ordained." The Catholic tradition 
of male ordained priesthood can be changed, and it will be changed in God's time, 
with our work. 
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CLERGYWOMEN OF OHIO: ROLES, 
RESTRAINTS, RECOMMENDATIONS 


Rosemary Salem and Douglas C. Stange 


In 1987 over one hundred clergywomen responded to a questionnaire designed 
to elicit from them their motivations for seeking the ministry as a profession, their 
problems and pitfalls, their successes and triumphs. The quality and comprehen- 
siveness of the responses was extraordinary. This article pulls from these women's 
unique stories the common threads in their roles as women clergy, the restraints 
they experience in their ministry, and the recommendations they can offer to their 
sisters contemplating similar careers. 


The women's own words are used to convey the depth of their commitment to 
the ministry and the special contributions they have made to the church as women in 
its clergy. Their words carry the pain of facing the gross sexism of the religious es- 
tablishment. Yet the voices of these women ring with humor, wisdom, and wit. 
Their stories are filled with enthusiasm for their roles as pioneers and pathfinders in 
a new age and new reformation of the Christian Church. 


Roles 


Although a major theme that permeates all the responses of the clergywomen is 
the enormous conflict that women find in their vocation of ministry, four areas of 
success or triumph also emerge. The women surveyed believe that they have suc- 
ceeded in four major roles: as counselors, pioneers, servants, and as women. 


Counseling of men might prove foreboding for any woman. Although the cler- 
gywomen's ranking of their success in counseling was higher for their counseling 
of women than that of men, one United Methodist clergywoman was pleased to re- 
port that those men who were open to being counseled by a woman were "very 
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positive." One man told his United Methodist pastor, "You're like a sister and I can 
talk to you." 


If this feeling of sisterhood was important to this particular male, it was far more 
important to another United Methodist pastor that she succeeded marvelously as a 
woman counseling women. She found that female parishioners genuinely enjoyed 
having a woman pastor with whom they could discuss their problems of "low self- 
esteem, abuse, (and) marriage difficulties." She was an associate pastor and she 
believed that she balanced nicely in counseling with her male co-pastor. Balance 
was important to another pastor, in this case a Lutheran, who believed that she pro- 
vided her congregation special counseling skills as "a healer and referee." One 
American Baptist hospital chaplain admonished that in counseling the sick and dy- 
ing she found that her patients were not concerned about male/female roles. They 
simply hurt and wanted help and she, as a skillful counselor, could provide that 
help. 


Many of the women confessed to the joy of being pioneers. A Presbyterian pas- 
tor advised any woman interested in the ministry to "go for it," but instructed her at 
the same time to give thanks to "those who (had) first opened the door." She saw 
herself as continuing this pioneering role and most of the respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire did perceive themselves to be innovators and pathfinders. They found sat- 
isfaction in seeing young people, both girls and boys, learning to identify the or- 
dained ministry with women. Two ministers told stories of small boys who 
believed, because the only ministers they had known were women, that only wom- 
en could be ministers. And one United Methodist minister related how she had 
broken into tears over the news that an eight-year-old girl in her congregation in- 
tended to follow her into the ministry. 


Several clergywomen attested to their own success in the role of servant. These 
women did not associate servanthood with subservience, reticence, and meekness. 
They perceived the role instead at its best -- full of quiet strength, hope, and love. 
"Always remember," advised a Lutheran minister, that "ours is a servant profes- 
sion." 
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Some pastors instructed women contemplating the ministry to "learn to nego- 
tiate" on the one hand, and to "learn to be patient" on the other. "I've been sincere 
and honest in my ministry," wrote a twenty-nine year old Lutheran assistant pastor, 
"and therefore my people trust me." The attitude of servanthood may be best cap- 
sulated in the answer an Episcopal priest gives to the question that she is invariably 
asked, "What will you do about people who refuse to accept women as clergy?" 
She replies, "I'll love them." 


The experience of being a woman in the clergy role brought with it a great sense 
of triumph and success. "Recognize that one is first a woman who is a minister," 
advised an Episcopal hospital chaplain, "and because of that (one) has a particular 
mission to represent the anima/feminine." Another sister, a United Church of 
Christ graduate of Yale Divinity School cautioned "not to give up ‘feminine’ charac- 
teristics for the sake of acceptance." Those clergywomen who accentuated the fem- 
inine characteristics believed that they had special gifts and talents as women. They 
envisioned themselves as better socialized than men, more comfortable in express- 
ing feelings, and as having a special insight into God's will. They were also more 
skilled in their use of feminine examples and experiences in preaching the gospel. 


Many parishioners react favorably to a demonstration of feminine skills, gifts, 
and talents. Children in particular are appreciative of a female pastor. 
"CHILDREN love a woman minister," confided one Methodist pastor. Adults, 
both men and women, commonly express appreciation of the handling by clergy- 
women of life events like baptisms, marriages, and funerals. This appreciation 
could possibly be extended to their preaching. One man confessed to his minister 
that he had not truly listened to a sermon in years and had decided to see if women 
had something to say. "What an opportunity!" she exclaimed. 


Restraints 


The sorrows for clergywomen occupied considerable space in the women's sto- 
ries. They face many problems, pitfalls, and restraints that severely try their faith 
commitment and that severely tax their psychic, physical , and spiritual energy. 
Their concerns can be grouped into four areas: fear, oppression, neglect, and rejec- 
tion. 
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The fear written of here is not a fear held by the strong and courageous women 
who completed the questionnaires. It is rather the fear their ministerial role produc- 


es in others. It manifests itself in two ways: a fear of the unknown and a fear of 
the known. 


The fear of the unknown is manifested over the surprise and awe that communi- 
ties hold for the novelty of having a clergywoman in their midst. "I don't know 
what the world's coming to . . . ," a woman confided to her friend in the checkout 
line of a local supermarket, "first we get a black mailman; now the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) is getting a woman preacher!" Congregations which have nev- 
er seen a clergywoman before are simply not sure that a woman can do the job, let 
alone do it with any kind of panache. Even when a congregation lays aside its fears 
and doubts in the face of the effective performance of their clergywoman, their local 
community may still have to be convinced. A United Methodist minister related the 
story of visiting one of her parishioners in the hospital. When she was introduced 
to her parishioner's roommate, the woman carefully looked her over. "Well I 
guess," the patient's roommate grudgingly remarked, " a woman minister is as 
good as aman." The minister's parishioner snapped, "As good? Hell, she's better 
than any man we've had!" | 


The fear of the known, or what some people believe they know, is that fear 
some parishioners feel for their new clergywoman. Usually they manifest their fear 
in a form of jealousy towards her, particularly if they are her peers in age. As one 
United Church of Christ minister exclaimed, "We (women) can be our own worst 
enemies!" This fear and jealousy can be manifested before one ever enters the par- 
ish. But the initial fear that a female parishioner holds for a female pastor may be 
short-lived. An Episcopal priest shared the following fascinating anecdote. When 
she was being considered for her present parish an elderly long-time female mem- 
ber of the parish warned, "You'll never see me in this church again if you call a 
woman!" A few weeks later the church issued a call to the woman priest. The par- 
ishioner then proclaimed, "No woman priest is going to chase me out of my 
church." A few months after the priest had arrived, the parishioner confessed to 
her: "You know, despite myself, I like you." Now the priest explained, "She is 
one of my best supporters." 
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Oppression is a strong word to describe the intense pressures and demands 
placed upon clergywomen, but it is the correct word when applied to the evidence 
supplied by those women who responded. Clergywomen spoke of work weeks 
that commonly ran 60 to 72 hours and that harder work and greater effort were ex- 
pected of them than of men. Part-time appointments always demanded full-time du- 
ties. Loneliness, prejudice, and trial by fire (one hopes that this is only a metaphor) 
were commonplace. Clergywomen's vocation, warned one United Methodist mini- 
ster, required "guts, stubbornness, and more faith than any of us have." Yet, she 
concluded "it is the most rewarding thing (she) could ever think of doing.” 


Clergywomen also spoke of being distrusted, ignored, and passed over. They 
were frustrated over the lack of opportunity for secure and satisfying employment. 
They were disappointed over the slim possibilities for promotion and professional 
advancement. They were constantly being tested on the issue of authority and cited 
several examples where their authority, rightfully theirs as ordained clergy, went 
unrecognized. In simple words, these women were neglected! 


Until this neglect is overcomé, clergywomen face limited prospects. They have 
few jobs available to them; advancement is almost impossible, even the short step to 
a second call. Certain small and impoverished congregations become 
"clergywomen" charges. Graduating women seminarians are "typecasted" for 
placement in them. Women who take satisfaction in the knowledge that a woman 
pastor is succeeding them, need to be admonished that this even can be interpreted 
in two ways: on the one hand, it may indicate that the congregation wishes to re- 
peat the good experience of having a woman pastor, or on the other hand, it may in- 
dicate that the congregation is considered by male administrators of the denomina- 
tion to be only worth another woman pastor. "Do not believe the myth," cautioned 
an United Methodist minister, that "we've . . . come a long way. We haven't. The 
prejudice is still there." 


Until denominational neglect of its women clergy is overcome, clergywomen 
will also have to confront the continued testing of their authority. They are given 
second place status in team ministries and may be assigned to a subordinate role 
when paired with male clergy. Their credentials are challenged in hospitals even 
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though they wear the clerical collar and the "uniform" of the clerical profession. 
Their congregations will criticize their sermons when they do not hear them, and 
when they do. A United Methodist minister, forty-one years old and the mother of 
three children, explained the frustration she felt on this issue of authority. "In the 
pulpit," she wrote, 


I have felt small and insignificant. The physical reality of 
barely reaching the microphone has translated itself into a 
psychological and disabling reality. To remedy the handicap 
of size I have stood on stools, piles of books, whatever I 
could devise to lift me to the level of "preacher." But alas, 
standing tall in the pulpit did not relieve my feeling of inade- 
quacy. I thought that perhaps a black imposing preacher's 
robe would help, but I was soon politely informed that black 
was not my color. To further complicate things a parishion- 
er told me that my voice "pierced her ears." This dear wom- 
an, a retired English and speech professor, generously of- 
fered to instruct me in developing a tone more pleasing to the 
ear. For six months I trained daily to lower my voice. With 
joy I lost my soprano range and heard myself begin to speak 
in a husky deeper tone. Then one day a friend also noticed 
the change, "I sure hope you get over that cold in a hurry," 
he commented. "You sound terrible from the pulpit -- al- 
most like a man." 


Neglect in its most advanced stage becomes rejection. Rejection can be the most 
devastating personal experience that a clergywoman faces in her vocation. When 
severe rejection is encountered, can severe depression be far behind? An extremely 
strong ego is required to stand up to the degree of rejection that confronts many 
clergywomen. Some parishioners conclude, wrote an Episcopal priest, a graduate 
from Union Theological Seminary, "That your simple existence . . . (is) almost 
blasphemous." "Expect to be hated and be thought of as 'the devil,"" cautioned a 
United Methodist minister. Other ministers warned to expect hurt and rejection, to 
expect a "lot of sexist language"; to expect "to take a lot of heat"; and to expect 
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"extreme hostility." There is a good deal of pathos underlying the sense of humor 
in the statement of one United Methodist minister. The sixty-six year old pastor de- 
clared that the love and acceptance that she did find in her congregation came from 
its "young children, . . . dogs and cats." 


Recommendations 


To meet the problems, pitfalls, and restraints facing clergywomen, these women 
were both enthusiastic and liberal in their advice to their sisters. The following sev- 
en recommendations found exceptionally wide agreement among the respondents. 


1. Be Sure 


At least twenty-six of the respondents to the questionnaire recommended that 
women considering a ministerial career had to be absolutely sure of their calling. 
No matter if the advice came from a Baptist, Presbyterian, Pentecostal, Quaker, Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal, Lutheran, United Methodist, or Episcopal clergywom- 
an, the advice was the same; make sure one's call is authentic. Complete faith in 
one's calling by God was necessary, declared an Episcopal priest, because "there 
will be times that it will seem as if you and God are the only ones who care.” 


2. Be Yourself 


Closely following "Be Sure" was the recommendation to prospective clergy- 
women as well as ordained clergywomen to be themselves, i.e., to be women. 
There is almost a litany in the citations of this recommendation as given by the re- 
spondents. They declared that the church will try to use you and may consume 
you, but be yourself; that others will have expectations of you, but be yourself; that 
you may be tempted to play the man, but be yourself. Two respondents vigorously 
opposed yielding to this last temptation. A United Methodist minister taught that 
the"male models of the centuries were not worth copying" and an Episcopal priest 


instructed that "women are not their best if they try to be men in women's cloth- 
ing." 
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3. Be Connected 


Engaging in networking was the strongest advise to clergywomen on improving 
their chances of survival. They proposed that clergywomen should nurture all the 
supportive relations they could. Some suggested that they work on family support 
and they had in mind support both within the nuclear family and within the extend- 
ed family. Others suggested that involvement in a professional support group was 
an absolute necessity. Some believed that this group could include men; an equal 
number believed that for the group to be most helpful it had to contain only women. 


4. Be Disciplined 


Another survival skill suggested was for clergywomen to follow a pattern of 
discipline in the physical, mental, and spiritual (or devotional) areas of their lives. 


5. Be Funny 


Maintaining a sense of humor has ensured the good mental and physical health 
of many persons who have faced pressure and oppression. Nurturing a good sense 
of humor is a necessary survival skill which was recommended heartily. For exam- 
ple, having a sense of humor could help one to laugh at being informed that in your 
parishioners’ judgment of the skills of three ministers they had employed, that they 
had determined that you were "the best roller skater!"; or to be told by a parishioner 
who had opposed your appointment from the start, that she had now concluded that 
you were "just like having a minister;" or to overhear the aunt of the bride remark 
after the wedding, that it was "wonderful that the minister had sent along his wife to 
perform the ceremony, since he was unable to be there himself." One has to culti- 
vate a good sense of humor, or one's rage would be uncontrollable, and one's tears 
would flow throughout the night. 


6. Be Good 


A clergywoman ought to be able to say, "I'm damn good!" In other words, 
clergywomen have to be the best. A Roman Catholic "assistant pastor" advised: 
"Be good -- you'll have to sell yourself (perhaps not the best choice of words for 
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advice to women)." Some suggested that women answering the call to ministry 
ought to immerse themselves in the intellectual excellence and excitement of a theo- 
logical center like San Francisco, Chicago, or New York and to select a superior 
seminary for one's education. "Be the BEST!" exclaimed a Lutheran minister, 
"You can't be a mediocre pastor if you're a woman." Then she added, "men can, 
and there are many to prove it!" 


7. Be Wise 


The final recommendation was the admonishment of Jesus of Nazareth to be 
wise as serpents. Respondents to the questionnaire declared that one had to be 
shrewd when seeking secure and satisfying employment as well as when one later 
tried to advance one's professional career. Several offered the sound advice to pre- 
pare for job recruitment at the start rather than at the end of one's seminary training. 
While in seminary they suggested that women ought to seek supply preaching as- 
signments and part-time ministerial appointments; to explore every possible area of 
contacts by making friends among students and faculty in the seminary; and by es- 
tablishing a rapport with denorhinational authorities beyond seminary. They in- 
structed women seminarians to take any course that dealt "with power issues"; to 
master "male power systems"; to be visible in their denomination; to become skillful 
at self-promotion; and finally, to understand their own denomination's political sys- 
tem and to support it. 


When a job is offered, they recommended to study its cultural setting and deter- 
mine whether one.as a clergywoman would fit into it. A Lutheran underscored her 
warning in this regard. "DO NOT (I repeat)," she declared, "DO NOT take a posi- 
tion just because it's available. Many times," she confessed, she "breathed a Sigh at 
a rejection" because she realized that she and the congregation were not a marriage 
made in heaven. A United Methodist minister, a graduate of Princeton Theological 


Seminary and a former Presbyterian, unabashedly advised switching denomina- 
tions. 


In addition to these seven recommendations there were a few that defy classifi- 
cation. For example, a United Methodist minister advised to "watch your back," 
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but did not elaborate if she meant when picking up a box of hymnals of when at- 
tending an extremely hostile church council meeting! One minister placed great val- 
ue On securing a good organist. But perhaps the best advice to any woman entering 


the ministry came from a Lutheran pastor who was a veritable font of wisdom: 
"Never admit you can type!" 
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RESPONSE TO ORDINATION EXAM 
QUESTIONS--An Excerpt 


Jean Dalby Clift 


As a woman, writing a personal statement, I have chosen to use the term 
"woman" throughout this paper, but I wish it clearly understood that in this paper 
the term "woman" includes men as well, with no intention to exclude the male gen- 
der (except where the context clearly so indicates)--either from my understanding of 
theological anthropology and the nature of the church, or particularly from the sav- 
ing work of Jesus Christ. This is not done in complete innocence, of course. In 
part, I am attempting to reverse, for myself and my readers, the experience of read- 
ing theology which claims to include my gender but seldom does so explicitly. 


Theological/Biblical Notion of Person 


The first question that I am asked to address is my "theological/biblical notion of 
person dealing especially with human 'nature,' freedom and destiny and the per- 
son's place in creation," or my "theological anthropology." 


My sense of human nature is that woman is a finite creature (created being of 
God), who is rational, spiritual, imaginative, and creative, or, as the BCP has it, 
"blessed. . .with memory, reason, and skill." She has free will (limited, but real) 
and potential to become a true child of God, transcending herself as she matures. 
In understanding her theologically, we must continually struggle to maintain a bal- 
ance between her spiritual nature (what John Macquarrie calls "Existence," having 
openness") and her material nature, which has sometimes been "over-spiritualized" 
by faith communities. Her goal is to love: herself, other women, and most impor- 
tantly, God. 


My notion of person is based not only on personal, existential experience of life 
(my own and that of others), but also on my faith in Jesus Christ as the central 
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statement not only of God's nature, but also of the nature of other persons. I think 
we get the best picture of the purposes for which woman was created and the possi- 
bilities in her nature in the person of Jesus. We can only properly understand who 
woman is after seeing who Christ is, as Macquarrie notes, because only in the light 
of the cross can we see the actual sinfulness of woman, as well as her potential des- 
tiny. 


As each woman is challenged to her particular exercise of the vocation to be tru- 
ly human, she has the power and responsibility to choose, with the freedom to do 
so. This freedom is limited by individual and societal situations, and it is especial- 
ly limited by the fact that she is finite, but nonetheless and always, woman is free. 
Of all the created creatures we can see on earth, woman alone (as far as we know) 
has the power of reason and memory. We are and we know it. We can remember 
the past, imagine the future, and grasp the implications of the past, the future and 
our present acts. 


Further, there is in woman (preeminently seen in Jesus) what Karl Rahner calls 
"transcendental," the psalmist €alls "a little lower than the angels," and Genesis 
calls "in the image of God." She is open to becoming something beyond herself; 
she has a continual longing which nothing on the material earth can satisfy except 
God--that restlessness of the heart which rests only in God. Thus she finds herself 
capable of religious experience--even deeply incomplete without it. Through the 
grace she finds in these encounters with God, she can come to know and live her 
personal vocation to cooperation with God in bringing the kingdom of God into be- 
ing. 


$1 


GUIDED BY DREAMS 


Jane E. Vennard 


I am in the kitchen of my childhood home. I decide to make 
chocolate chip cookies from scratch. I gather all the ingre- 
dients, and then I run with them out to the car where my fa- 
ther is waiting. As I approach, he backs the car away. Iam 
frightened he is leaving without me. I run after him and he 
stops. As I cross the street to join him, I drop the bottle of 
vanilla flavoring and it shatters. I kneel down, weeping in- 
consolably. 


Tam forty years old and the flavor has gone out of my life. My life has not shat- 
tered, in fact, all the ingredients for happiness are present. I have survived my di- 
vorce. I have built a successful career. My sister is winning her battle with cancer. 
Family and friends surround me. Yet I kneel, weeping at the sudden absence of 
flavor. 


From deep within the grieving, the longing stirs. A longing for something left 
behind some twenty years ago when I turned my back on my Christian childhood 
and closed the door to my tradition. In recent years, I had reclaimed my spiritual 
experiences through the study of Psychosynthesis. I had sought to ground those 
experiences through involvement in feminist spirituality and the ancient Goddess re- 
ligions. I became intentional in my spiritual practice with the study of za-zen medi- 
tation. Both of these endeavors were helpful, but still, something was missing. I 
identified my longing as the call to return to my roots. The idea to attend seminary 
began to emerge to find form. 


I am in New York City. I have a Story to tell. I stop ata 
large and busy intersection. People gather around me ina 
circle. They are stern, but not judging. Listening. I begin 
with confidence. I am Standing in the center of the crossed 
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streets. Because of interruptions I am not allowed to finish. 
When I awake, I realize I had been speaking from the center 
of a circle at the center of the cross. 


I have been telling stories and hearing stories all my professional life. As a 
teacher and counselor, I have told stories to inform; I have heard stories to under- 
stand. Attending seminary would allow me to continue my story telling, except I 
would learn to speak and to listen from a different place. I was being called to step 
into the sacred, the mysterious, the center of the cross. I enrolled in seminary with 
no more understanding than this longing to shift my place of reference. I had no 
idea where this shift would lead me. I simply knew I must attend. 


As I studied Scripture, history and theology, whole worlds unfolded before me. 
The Christian tradition in all its glory and its shame brought insight, raised more 
questions and gave me no answers. I was called to the riches, repelled by the dis- 
tortions. Because there were no easy solutions, I engaged my longing and my 
searching more deeply. ; 


~ [joined the Mill Valley Community Church to help me discover what worship, 
liturgy and community were about. I became active in the Center for Women and 
Religion to help me discover a place where feminism and Christianity could meet. I 
wandered alone and discovered the mystics searching the experience of prayer. 
These separate but intertwined searchings led me to the person of Jesus. 


fam at the retreat site, a hotel built around a courtyard with 
rooms on many levels. My roommate is a crippled woman 
with an infant son. I am very busy outside the hotel trying 
to arrange schedules, oversee programs, give directions, 
lead a workshop. I decide to return to my room, but I get 
lost, confused by the many levels and the disordered place- 
ment of the rooms. I finally find the room and as I Step in, 
all the external confusion ceases. I see the crippled woman 
getting smaller and smaller, while the boy child is growing 
into aman. I tell him he soon will be large enough to carry 
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his mother. I realize that I am to share this room with the 
manIchild. Together we will care for the crippled one. 


Jesus, who stands with me at the center of the cross, who is Brother. Partner. 
Healer. Liberator. Radical. Infant. Rabbi. The stories of the man Jesus pulled 
me more firmly to the context of the cross. His story calls me to follow his exam- 
ple. His being has allowed comfort when I fall far short. His life inspires me to 
Stand up and speak out against injustice. His death challenges me to find the deep- 
est meaning in all the stories I tell and all the stories I hear. Jesus, this man/child, 
makes me welcome in the room we share, the space of our humanity. 


The person of Jesus has led me to an understanding of God; for "in Jesus we 
see that the human-divine relation is so intimate and so immediate that Jesus' choice 
to cooperate with the power that moves him into relation and keeps him there in his 
choice to do God's activity, or to god, in the world. By God, with God, for God, 
Jesus claims his own authority of possibility in the world. By Jesus, with Jesus, 
through Jesus, God acts." (The Redemption of God by Carter Heyward, University Press of 
America, 1982, p. 39.) 


Although God is made known through human action, God remains hidden, un- 
knowable and un-named. God rests beyond time and space, yet is within us, be- 
neath us, beside us and for us. God's presence can be experienced, but God is 
never fully named nor ever totally understood. 


I am driving my car. I begin to lose consciousness. The 
next thing I know I awake on the ground to the right front of 
the car. I am unable to remember how I got there, or how 
much time has passed. I am not even sure I have been 
asleep, I only know I was overcome. But I am unhurt, alert, 
energized. My surroundings are brilliant and clear. I get 
back in the car with a sense of joy and continue on my way. 


In my active search for God, God remains unknown and mysterious. But God 
does not abandon me in my searching. Neither does God passively await me. God 
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actively seeks me. My experience of grace is when simultaneously I find and I am 
found. The grace filled moment is as mysterious as the God who made it possible, 
but its reality is known in the traces of divine energy experienced in its wake. 


To sin is to close myself off from God, break the mutual relationship of seeking 
and being sought. Fears, doubts, mistakes, detours made in the process of search- 
ing and waiting are not sin. Periods in the wilderness, stretches in darkness, loss 
of hope are all part of the search and the wait for God. Sin occurs when I block the 
interdependence of the search by ending the seeking and abandoning the waiting. 
To sin is to intentionally break this active, loving, mutual relationship with God. 


Creator God, Mother/Father of us all, who transcends all names and includes all 
names, calls us into relationship through the son Jesus. We are also called into re- 
lationship, as Jesus was, by the presence of the Holy Spirit. 


Iam ina small circular meadow with my sister. It is sur- 
rounded by snow. The sun is shining, the breeze is soft. — 
The earth is warm and pungent and damp. The snow is 
melting, exposing more rich fertile ground. I am filled with 
peace and wonder and a vibrant energy. 


The Spirit comes to me in feminine form, as a companion, a sister, a friend. 
She brings wisdom, assurance and trust. She stands with me, beside me as a wit- 
ness to the goodness of all of creation. She brings a quiet faith that there is an order 
to the universe that shall prevail no matter how much disorder abounds. She as- 
sures me, when I am willing to listen, that I am loved. 


* kK OK OK OK OK Ok Ok OK 


Many years have passed since I answered the call to attend seminary. I am for- 
ty-six years old. I have opened the doors to my tradition. I have discovered many 
more questions and received very few answers. Out of my experience I have begun 
to articulate my faith. I have wrestled with angels in the cover of darkness. I have 
lingered long in the wilderness. I have experienced God's saving grace. I have be- 
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come committed to the continued searching and waiting. I have become committed 
to living at the center of the cross. For me, there is no other way. 


Over these years my inner journey has gradually been reflected in my life experi- 
ences. My work has taken on new dimensions. My friendships have become 
clearer and more honest. My leadership and my guidance have been sought. I have 
learned to tell stories and to listen from the context of the cross. My life has be- 
come satisfying, rich, flavorful. 


And yet, the calling continues. My faithful response to the original call has led 
to the understanding that we are called, and called and called. There is no one call, 
and no final response. There is only the calling, always the calling, and then the si- 
lence and the opportunity to respond. This calling leads me now to a ministry of 
teaching and spiritual direction. 


I am in the country with a woman friend. We are resting by 
a small lake. We pick up small stones and begin to pound 
them together with a strong and subtle rhythm. As we 
pound, snakes begin to emerge from the water, scores of 
them, slowly undulating toward us. I am terrified and begin 
to run. 


My call to ministry frightens me. To call forth the spiritual through teaching, 
counseling and spiritual direction puts me at risk. Life could be easier if I said no. 
But I cannot. The ministry of teaching and spiritual direction has unfolded out of 
life experience. I did not choose this ministry. This ministry chose me. The only 
faithful response I can make is one of affirmation. 


Ministry in its deepest sense is empowerment. A minister is the companion to 
another, a partner on the pilgrim path. Together we seek to call forth the Spirit, so 


that its direction may be followed, so that its energy may be made manifest. 


The ministry of teaching and spiritual direction calls me to attend to my own 
spiritual journey by continually deepening and living my relation to God. This min- 
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istry calls me to be with others as they explore their own unique relation with God. 
I may need to teach or guide. I may need to follow or be with in silence. I need 
the courage to wait patiently and sometimes the courage to challenge and to con- 
front. 


In all areas of the ministry of teaching and spiritual direction, I am called to act 
for the purpose of empowerment. And in this action I am called to remember that 
the source of all power is God's love for each and every one of us. I must remem- 
ber that I cannot know what God calls another to be or to do. My task in ministry 
is to hold the light high so that the other can more clearly discern her or his unique 
life path and discover within the courage to follow it. My call to ministry requires 
me to acknowledge my complete dependence on God. 


Iam on the beach, looking out to sea. A beautiful configura- 
tion of plant life shirimers in the sun. As I watch, the plants 
disappear and in their place is the movement of silver bodies. 
I ask my female companion what they are. "Baby dol- 
phins,” she replies. I watch them swim toward us, and 
when they are close to shore the tide shifts. The dolphins 
are trapped ina small pool, a shallow inlet. They swim fran- . 
tically, searching for a means of escape. Suddenly a group 
of adult dolphins arrive, riding into the pool on the crest of a 
wave and point the way to freedom. All the dolphins are re- 
leased and disappear out to sea. 


Searching for God and waiting to be found is both an individual journey and a 
communal one. To be separate and to be re-joined, to be trapped and to be set free, 
involves our sisters and our brothers as well as our personal relation to God. Out 
of our need for one another and our need for God and God's need for us, we join 
together in interdependence and name this Church. Like the baby dolphins, we can 
join with others in the struggle, be set free and ultimately become unified through 
the guidance of and the wisdom of those who have gone before. This vision of 


possibility, this image of Church, is what calls me to the ordained ministry in the 
United Church of Christ. 


Si 


But all that goes before us in the tradition of the Church is not to be followed. 

In many times and in many places the Church has sinned greatly and cut itself off 
from God. The Church in its humanness continues to sin when it oppresses, ex- 
cludes or silences any segment of humanity. But the Church, as part of all creation, 
was made by God. In the name of the One who created it and by the witness of Je- 
sus Christ who stands at its center, the Church is called to open to the love of God 
and transform itself. Only through its own transformation can the Church serve as 
a true witness to God's love in the world. Only through its own transformation 
will the Church be able to make real the kingdom of God on earth. 


With full knowledge of the sinfulness and the imperfection of the Church, and 
with the faith that the Church is in the process of transformation, I humbly ask to be 
ordained as one of its many ministers. I seek this ordination in response to God's 
call, made known by the longing within me, and in response to the calling of the 
people. I seek ordination not so that I will be set apart, but so that I will be deeply 
identified with my sisters and brothers in Christ. As an ordained minister I will not 
only tell my stories and listen to the tales of others from the context of the cross. I 
will be called to live my life within the context and to proclaim from that context 
The Story of the birth, life, death and resurrection of Jesus the Christ. 


The teaching and the hearing of the gospel and the administering and receiving 
of the sacraments are two means by which we remember God's covenant with us. 
As we turn again and again to the richness of the Source of all life made manifest 
through the Word and the Elements, we as the Church can find the love and the 
willingness to be transformed. We can find the strength and the courage to become 
an agent of transformation in the world. Through deep remembering, the Church 
can become a people who, like the dolphins of the dream, can be an empowering, 
freeing, unifying force in today's world. 


Responding to the call to ordination is my way of opening myself more fully to 
the transforming love of God. Responding to the call to ordination is my way of 
being with individuals and the Church as we struggle individually and collectively 
to stand witness in today's world. Responding to the call to ordination is my way 
of saying "YES" to God. 
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So now I stand before you with the reality of ordination as an arrival, a culmina- 
tion, an ending. The journey to this time and place has been difficult and graceful, 
filled with tears and pain and joy. I also stand before you knowing that ordination 
is only the beginning, for the calling is still deep within me, calling me, calling me 
to depths not yet touched, to vistas not yet imagined. 


* Ok Ok OK kK OK Ke OK OK 


Throughout these years, as I have learned and struggled, fought and danced, re- 
sisted and surrendered, a question has been forming itself, slowly, quietly, power- 
fully--emerging now and then to consciousness. "Who and where is the Chrsit?" 
In these years I have come to recognize the presence of God in my life, the lives of 
others, and the world. I have come to experience partnership with the man Jesus, 
to walk with him and follow him, to listen to his teachings. I have come to hear the 
wisdom of the Holy Spirit and trust her loving presence in my life. But how can I 
be ordained to the Christian Ministry when I have had no experience of the living 
Christ? 


' The absence of this experience has loomed larger and larger as I have actively 
responded to the call to ordination. This absence has pulled me backward even as I 
have moved forward. This absence has created mystery even as my certainty has 
grown. Yet I pushed on, holding the question, living without the answer, embrac- 
ing the mystery, until the possibility of ordination became a reality. This reality of 
ordination has released an answer and signals the beginning of a new life. "Who 
and where is the living Christ?" Behind me, beside me, before me. Leading me 
forward. Marking footprints in the shifting sands of time. 


I am walking home from a neighbor's home after dinner. 
The road turns into mud, and it is very hard going. Then it 
gets firmer under foot, and I realize that the mud is turning to 
snow. I hear a noise behind me and turn to see a large white 
wolf prancing toward me. As I watch, he becomes a dog. 
He approaches me swiftly and without pause goes by me 


Do 


and disappears around a curve. I realize that the dog has left 
human size footprints, and as I follow them my way is made 
easy. The Way is made clear. 


...they who wait for the Lord shall renew their strength, they 
shall mount up with wings like eagles, they shall run and not 


be weary, they shall walk and not faint. 


Isaiah 40:31 
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EDITOR'S NOTES 


Jo Anne Cripe, Ed. D. 


Women's faith development is a topic that is, at once, so general as to include nu- 
merous expressions of personal and collective experience, and so specific as to 
raise eyebrows when one names it as a discipline for study and reflection. Women 
of faith have long looked for means of expressing their perspectives in the realm of 
religious experience (see "Perpetua: A Christian Quest for Self"), but have often 
found themselves stymied by traditional structures and strictures. Openness to 
women's perhaps unique perspective has begun to pave the way for exciting new 
contributions in the realms of theology, psychology, phenomenology...in countless 
arenas. 


As a result, the potential for "themes within a theme” in this edition of the Journal 
of Women and Religion was tremendous. The contributions included represent 
slices of scholarship, experience and creative expression in an area that could in- 
clude many, many more. It is the hope of those who have helped to make this edi- 
tion a reality that the thoughts represented here will inspire women to join their 
voices in expressing their piece of the whole that is women's experience of growing 
in faith. If one current runs through all that is included here, it is that we need to 
listen, to reflect, to speak, and to be heard. 


INTEGRATIVE RELATIONALITY 
Themes of Transition in Women's 
Faith Development 


Doctoral Dissertation - Summary of the Findings 


Jo Anne Cooney Cripe, Ed.D. 


The Study; Women's Faith Development 


Traditionally, growth in faith has predominantly been the exclusive concern of the 
Church, theologians, metaphysical poets and philosophers. Early psychological 
treatment of the subject seemed geared toward "explaining it away"; more recent 
theoretical movements often virtually ignore it. The study of human development -- 
from the development of ego to social relations to cognitive constructs -- offers 
much to our understanding of human growth and change. Yet many people feel 
drawn to look deeper, at their process of making meaning of a higher order of 
things, a transcendent reality, the cosmos, God. One might term such growth 
“faith development." Interest in this arena of development has blossomed over the 
last decade, marked by the work of James Fowler and others. Growth in faith -- a 
dynamic, personal, active facet of one's overall development -- is beginning to re- 
ceive long overdue attention from psychological and developmental communities. 


Similarly, careful attention is only recently being paid to another significant psy- 
chological arena: women's development. Developmental theoretical constructs had 
traditionally been based upon the exclusive study of white, middle-class, American 
males. When major theorists (e.g. Piaget, Erikson, Kohlberg) encountered discrep- 
ancies between men's and women's experience, the all-too-frequent response was a 
puzzled shrug of psychological shoulders. Often, women not only did not "fit" the 
theoretical descriptions, but fell at lower points on developmental scales, appearing 
to confirm the suspicion that women are indeed less logical, rational, and develop- 
mentally mature than men. Recent feminist works (e.g. Carol Gilligan, Nancy 
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Chodorow, Janet Lever) are challenging these assumptions, providing a fresh look 


at women's experience of growth, and creatively revealing a whole new way of 
viewing development. 


If, then, faith development and women's development each have a unique contri- 
bution to make to our understanding of human growth, a logical next step involves 
a closer look at women's faith development. If women, indeed, have a "different 
voice" to add to human experience, what does this voice say to and in the realm of 
faith? What issues and processes emerge as peculiar to women? Are there consis- 
tent themes in women's stories of faith? The study here described explores one fa- 
cet of women's faith experience: "biblical feminism." 


Biblical feminism asserts that scriptural principles support the fundamental equali- 
ty of men and women in Christ. Submission is viewed as a mutual call -- all people 
are to care for one another and exercise their gifts responsibly, in reverent response 
to Jesus Christ and his teachings. Biblical feminism has deep historical roots in, 
among others, the female mystics; the early ordained clergywomen; the women's 
consciousness-raising groups of the 1960s; and the recent renewed interest, on the 
part of many Evangelical and Orthodox denominations, in social concern and ac- 
tion. One finds, in this movement, a unique and fascinating blend of issues relating 
to both faith and women's development. 


Since "Christian" and "feminist" are not commonly pictured as following one 
upon the other, the phenomenon of biblical feminism bears in-depth examination 
from a developmental perspective. For the individual woman to come to "name" 
herself as a biblical feminist, some form of personal processing appears necessary. 
The term itself implies a conscious consideration of religious, social, and personal 
issues. Some period of transition is evident: from a previous, no longer sufficient 
mode of self-identification; through a process of re-evaluation and rethinking; to a 
place of new meaning-making and self-naming. As may be seen through a study of 
the relevant literature, both faith and women's development tend to express growth 
in terms of themes, images, symbol and metaphor. What, then, are the themes of 
transition involved in coming to a biblical feminist stance? What experiences -- 
emotional, relational, spiritual, social, circumstantial -- do these women's stories 
have in common? 


The described research addressed this transition into biblical feminism, including 
a scrutiny of the times "before" and "after." The data was comprised of in-depth in- 
terviews with twelve self-identified biblical feminists, members of the Evangelical 
Women's Caucus (E.W.C.) based in Hadley, New York. While the respondents 
are homogeneous in their commitment to biblical feminism, they represent a fairly 
broad range of demographic characteristics. Their age, geographical location, de- 
nomination, occupation, education, and marital status constitute a representative 
gathering of E.W.C. members. Also significant is the individuality of their convic- 
tions. While they all affirm membership in E.W.C and identify themselves as bibli- 
cal feminists, their journeys and expressions of this commitment are unique, as 
opposed to a reiteration of one given theological or socio-political stance. 


Each interview consisted of a series of open-ended questions designed to explore 
the flow of this transitional experience: What themes do the women's pasts have in 
common? What issues, questions, and circumstances led up to the change? Then, 
the tradition itself: What are the major issues at stake? What are the predominant 
emotions attached to the time? Which aspects of the experience are encouraging and 
supportive, versus discouraging and unsupportive? How have their relationships 
been affected? And, looking at the subsequent impact of the transition: Has their 
sense of the "meaning of life" altered? What has the impact been on their view of 
God? And how, from this new vantage point, do they define "mature faith"? In 
addition, the women were asked to represent symbolically their process by drawing 
life "time-lines," and representative pictures of the "before," "during," and "after" 
(several samples have been included). These tools not only facilitated the conversa- 
tion but enabled the interviewer to plumb deeper levels of understanding and 
expression. 


The twelve transcribed interviews were analyzed on several levels. The conversa- 
tions themselves revealed careful thematic analysis, looking for emergent themes of 
experience and change. Because the intent of this research was the discovery of 
themes in the women's stories of growth into biblical feminism, the analysis care- 
fully examined each phase of the transition. The symbolic representations added a 
fascinating richness to the spoken words -- a glimpse into how each woman repre- 
sents her thoughts and experiences. And, complementing the above materials, my 


interview observations of each woman (general behavior, affective tones, rapport 
between myself and interviewee, etc.) placed the transcribed words and symbols 
into a context for deeper understanding. 


BEFORE 


DURING 


ne 


Before, During, After # 1 


A Composite Characterization 

The women's stories, while unique and rooted in each individual's experiences, 
did, in fact, contain strong thematic consistencies. A fascinating picture of the tran- 
sition into biblical feminism emerged from the interview content. The respondents’ 
particular life issues (e.g.: divorce, ordination, personality struggles, etc.) lent form 
and color to the process, yet the commonalities of the experience of transition into 
biblical feminism were significant enough to create a thematic picture of that jour- 
ney. In order to provide an integrated and well-formed synopsis of the transition, I 
have developed a new "character": "Susan." Susan does not exist in actuality; her 
life story is a composite picture of the transition into biblical feminism as told by the 
twelve interviewees. Through her characterization we may come to a clearer under- 
standing of this process of radical renaming. 


Susan, a strong and well-educated woman (most probably working in a fairly re- 
lational field), is a member of the Evangelical Women's Caucus. Her background 
stressed achievement and excellence, spiritual commitment, and some degree of so- 
cial concern. She openly identifies herself as a "biblical feminist." For Susan, this 
appellation signifies a commitment that impacts her approach to virtually every as- 
pect of her life: spirituality, intellectual integrity, sense of self, relationships, and 
social concern. While Christianity is her central ideological focus, her biblical femi- 
nist stance greatly affects her understanding of the form and content of this faith 
commitment. She is open to sharing her process of self-naming as a biblical femi- 
nist, for she has not always believed as she does now. 


Susan used to be far more conservative in her approach to women's role. Having 
been taught that womankind's place was in subjection to men (the Church hierar- 
chy, her husband, etc.), she attempted to implement a type of submission model in 
her life. The result was, frequently, frustration and a strong sense of personal inad- 
equacy. As her life progressed, she was often aware of both subtle and more obvi- 
ous discrimination against herself and other women. As she became better 
educated, she began reading books -- both Christian and secular -- that questioned 
women's lower status. She found, to her surprise and joy, that the Bible contains 
many passages that affirm and support women as valuable persons -- even as 
Church leaders. Contextual Scriptural interpretation helped her to view other, more 
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“problematic” passages in a new light. At the same time, personal, emotional, psy- 
chological and circumstantial issues drove her toward deep questioning of tradition- 
al approaches to women. Feelings of frustration and restlessness led her to make 
penetrating observations of the status quo. 


Susan was not alone in her dissatisfaction. As she began to verbalize her con- 
cerns, she was joined in supportive comradeship by other women -- and some men 
-- who were asking similar questions. These friendships were instrumental in en- 
couraging her to move toward rethinking her theological and relational positions. 
As Susan began her quest in earnest, several major issues formed the focus of her 
drive: concern about discrimination, injustice, and oppression of women and, in- 
deed, all peoples; a desire to properly integrate a feminist commitment with all of 
the arenas of her life; and a need for renewed sense of self as a Christian and a 
woman. With this vision firmly in place, Susan never again turned her back on her 
process of rethinking. 


The period of time during which Susan questioned and challenged on this level 
was frequently emotionally uncertain and confusing. Great anger -- often at nebu- 
lous systems and attitudes -- was a compelling force in her search. While she was 
at times tempted to despair of a solution, she also experienced periods of exhilara- 
tion. The comfort and freedom of her close relationship with God, the excitement 
of intellectual stimulation, the joyful comradeship of supportive relationships, and 
the healing of a renewed sense of self were all sources of significant encouragement 
and personal support. These experiences provided a positive base from which to 
deal with the negative forces that challenged her new thinking: unsupportive and 
(often) attacking relationships, and the Church's frequent lack of affirmation of her 
journey and her self-worth. As Susan's commitment to a new position -- biblical 
feminism -- solidified, she found the repercussions to be extensive and long- 
lasting. 


Relationally, another person's openness to biblical feminism became a pivotal is- 
sue in the development of meaningful friendships. It was crucial to Susan that ro- 
mantic commitments occur only with men who were sensitive and responsive to 
issues of women's rights. And with women, she found herself naturally more 
drawn to other biblical feminists. The gap of understanding and conviction some- 
times caused strain in relationships with persons who opposed biblical feminism: 
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families, old friends, fellow workers, some Church members. Counterbalancing 
this negative aspect, however, was a growing joy in rediscovering the inherent 
beauty of other women -- a sense of supportive bonding in common experience. 


Other, more internal changes also occurred in Susan's life. As she considered her 
sense of the "meaning of life," she found that some basic presuppositions had been 
strengthened or altered. Her self-concept had previously been a locus for much 
doubt and uncertainty. Biblical feminism's strong affirmation of Susan as a person 
and a woman of God, therefore, became a source of deep personal renewal. Her 
already present concern about injustice, discrimination, and oppression was heigh- 
tened, heralding a more intentional focus on social action. And the perspectives 
generated by her now established commitment to biblical feminism came to be inte- 
grated into virtually all facets of her life: emotional, spiritual, social, intellectual, 
and so on. The basic tenets of her faith stance did not change -- Susan still identi- 
fies herself as an Evangelical Christian -- but the sexist trappings have been reject- 
ed. New meanings have taken their place. 


Susan's view of God also underwent some changes as a result of her commitment 
to biblical feminism. Having had a strong spiritual commitment throughout most of 
her life, she nonetheless found herself thrilled by a new sense of God's total accep- 
tance of her as a woman, by God's unmistakable immanence, and by the freeing 
confirmation of feminine spiritual imagery. Even her use of language altered as she 
became sensitive to generic exclusivity. 


As one speaks to Susan now, one finds a woman committed to personal process 
and growth. A major issue for Susan is the thorough integration of her biblical 
feminist convictions into all facets of her existence and experience. Far more than a 
static belief system, biblical feminism impacts her lifestyle both intrapersonally and 
interpersonally. And, regarding her relationship with God, Susan greatly desires to 
deepen the spiritual commitment that is the basis for the rest of her ideology. 


Tellingly, when one asks Susan to share her definition of "mature faith," her re- 
sponse reiterates the themes reflected in the above developmental journey. Intimacy 
with God is stressed as the basis from which all other action must flow. Wisdom 
acted out in accepting love is also a goal; while knowledge is prized, true wisdom is 
seen as transcending the immediate and reflecting an "eternal" perspective. And fi- 
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BEFORE 


DURING 


Before, During, After # 2 
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nally, Susan emphasizes the need to "move out" in care for others -- social action 
based in a firm biblical feminist commitment. 


(teprative Relational: 

Obviously, there are no "typical" biblical feminists. The women of this study are 
unique persons with their own stories and perspectives to share. Susan's journey 
into biblical feminism is a composite thematic characterization of the trends that 
emerged in the interview analysis. Certain consistent themes found throughout the 
"before," "during," and "after" phases should be noted: spiritual depth and sensi- 
tivity, intellectual challenge and stimulation, self-concept issues, relational orienta- 
tion, commitment to social action, and concern for the integration of feminism with 
other life issues. These six trends appear to be the significant foci of the transition 
into self-naming as a biblical feminist. Importantly, an overarching theme of what 
may be termed "integrative relationality" pervades each of these facets of experi- 
ence. The "relational" aspect, as shall be seen, undergirds and permeates each of 
the above six thematic trends. Integrative refers to the presence of a relational or- 
ientation in virtually every facet of this faith development experience. 


First, the spiritual orientation of the respondents is evidenced throughout their de- 
scriptions of the journey. Commitment to God is a common background element, a 
deep encouragement "during" the process, and a focus of the "after." Importantly, 
a “relational” response to God is central to all references to this spirituality. The 
transition, for example, impacted the women's view of God in ways that deepened 
close contact with the Divine: a developed sense of God's acceptance of each as a 
person and a woman, an increased awareness of God's imminence and intimacy, 
and the freeing affirmation of feminine spiritual imagery. For none of the respon- 
dents is God any longer a transcendent or far-removed figurehead. In addition, the 
spiritual goal that was consistently mentioned was a deepened communion with 
God. For these twelve women, biblical feminism is far more than a theological 
apologetic; it implies stronger relational ties with their Creator and Savior. 


Second, the women were committed to intellectual integrity in their search for 
meaning. Accurate Scriptural interpretation was crucial before any of the respon- 
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dents felt free to affirm the teachings of biblical feminism. Intellectual stimulation 
served as a catalyst for movement, an encouragement along the way, and a base for 
further spiritual maturation. These twelve women are intelligent, intellectually com- 
petent people; all of them identified important cognitive issues related to their jour- 
ney. Yet, significantly, the predominant sources of this intellectual challenge were 
relational: other women, teachers, feminist literature recommended by (and dis- 
cussed at length with) other people, speakers, E.W.C. conferences, etc. The learn- 
ing did not occur alone. Even those who did not have other biblical feminists in 
their area, and who found most of their support in the literature, stressed the neces- 
sity of the bond they felt with like-minded women who reached out to them through 
correspondence. Without the love and care of supportive friendships, the welcome 
confirmation of the new theology would have meant very little. Intellectual integrity 
is an important transitional issue, but must be viewed in the relational context in 
which it is shared. 


Thirdly, self-concept issues are a central focus of each interviewee's story: sens- 
es of personal frustration, inadequacy and/or restlessness were precipitating factors 
in the move toward biblical feminism; a major issue at stake in the transition process 
was the resolution of a problematic self-image; a renewed sense of self was a great 
encouragement during the journey; and strengthened self-concept was a significant 
change in the meaning of the women's lives as they moved into the time "after" the 
transition. Relationality claims a focal position here in several ways. First, the 
self-concept issues spoken of were not formed in a vacuum. Family, social histo- 
ry, past relationships, difficult personal encounters -- these and other relational 
background experiences played an important role in the development of the sub- 
jects’ struggles with sense of self. Also, these intrapersonal difficulties were not 
resolved alone, or merely through the adoption of a new ideology. Each of the 
women describe key relationships that served as sources of support, confirmation, 
and healing. Improvement of self-image was facilitated by a variety of catalysts, 
from a new understanding of God's love to structured therapy. The need for a 
sense of interpersonal support and acceptance is strongly evidenced throughout the 
women's stories. And finally, the development of positive self-concept had a dis- 
tinctly relational impact: the subjects describe improved quality in important rela- 
tionships -- marriage, dating, friendships, etc. -- asa result of the more positive 
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"relationship" with self that emerged through their commitment to biblical 
feminism. 


The fourth thematic trend has an obvious relational thrust, as it deals with this 
very theme. Throughout the interview content, relationships with others play a cru- 
cial role: supportive relationships helped precipitate the transitional move, close 
friendships were a great encouragement "during" the process, unsupportive en- 
counters served to discourage and frustrate the respondents, and the commitment to 
biblical feminism greatly impacted relationships with both men and women in a va- 
riety of ways. Each of the women named certain people who were important -- 
positively and negatively -- in their decision-making processes. Particular individu- 
als (husbands, close women friends, mentors, etc.) became foci for much of the 
way the women shared about their transition. When relational upheaval was 
present in the story (e.g.: divorce, problems within the Church, etc.), these occur- 
rences were pivotal elements of the respondent's sharing. In addition, the unsup- 
portive response from the Church was a consistent source of grief among the 
respondents. Relationality, then, emerges both as an individual theme and a holistic 
thrust. 


Fifthly, a deep concern for social action characterizes the women's stories 
throughout the transitional process: commitment to social outreach was a common 
element of the respondents’ backgrounds; their response to discrimination was a 
precipitating force in beginning their quest for new meaning; injustice and oppres- 
sion became some of the major issues at stake throughout the process; as a result of 
the transition, concern for social action became increasingly important in the mean- 
ing of the women's lives; and active care for and outreach to others was seen asa 
necessary result of spiritual maturity. This commitment has significant roots in the 
Subjects’ integrative relational orientation. As has been demonstrated, investment in 
relationships with God, self, and significant others strongly characterizes the wom- 
en's approach to their journey in faith. Concern for issues of injustice and oppres- 
slon are an active response to an established commitment to others' well-being. As 
the respondents grew in awareness of the far-reaching effects of the discrimination 
that they had experienced personally, their sense of connectedness with other vic- 
tims became more highly developed. Social concern, then, is not a lofty concept 
fueled by platitudes; for these women, it is an active commitment stemming in part 
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from the ideals and experience of biblical feminism. 


Finally, the integration of feminist convictions into all facets of life experience 
was an important concern at each phase of the transition. The respondents saw bib- 
lical feminism as having an impact on their approach to each of the above five are- 
nas of experience: spirituality, intellectual integrity, self-concept, relationships, and 
social concern. As a result, desire for appropriate integration was a propelling force 
at each juncture: it helped to precipitate the initial transitional move, it was a major 
issue at stake throughout the process, and it was identified as a significant " growing 
edge" at present. It is important, again, to note that biblical feminism was not a 
simple ideological shift; the commitment implied changes in a variety of personal 
realms. The above facets of experience, already identified as having a strong rela- 
tional focus, were seen as forming a whole picture. The phrase "integrative rela- 
tional orientation" is intended to summarily identify this overarching theme in the 
transition into biblical feminism. 


Summary of the Findings 


What, then, is the transition into biblical feminism all about? It is an intentional 
quest for truth, and a compelling drive toward new meaning. The respondents took 
each step in their journey with careful regard for the implications, yet were virtually 
"unable" to turn their backs on the process once it had begun. Their search empha- 
sized integrity and thoroughness; as a result, to resist seeing it through to its 
"conclusion" would compromise the essence of the experience. 


The transition into biblical feminism is a life event, loosely identifiable as includ- 
ing a "before," “during,” and "after." These categories are not stages, but free- 
flowing phases in a transitional sequence. The "before" involves one's past, and 
the precipitating factors in the transitional move. The "during" roughly identifies 
the period of time during which the rethinking and renaming takes place. And the 
"after" refers to the resultant ongoing impact on self and others. 


The transition is a story, with emergent themes running through it. Consistent 
trends that are evident throughout the process include spiritual depth, intellectual in- 
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Before, During, After # 3 
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tegrity, self-concept issues, relational orientation, social concern, and a commit- 
ment to the integration of biblical feminism with all of these life issues. The 


strength of these themes is demonstrated by their presence in each phase of the 
transition. 


The overarching theme of the process may be termed "integrative relationality." 
Each of the above six life issues is undergirded and permeated by a commitment to 
connectedness with God, self, and others. The women's stories were not static ex- 
planations of an ideological shift, but rich descriptions of rethinking in the context 
of relational support and challenge. The respondents’ spiritual, emotional, social 
and intellectual issues joined to form a unified whole through the pervasive empha- 
sis on inclusivity and centeredness. 


The transition into self-naming as a biblical feminist is not a single story or a pre- 
dictable stage sequence. The analysis and interpretation that formed this study's 
conclusions has focused on emergent themes and experiential trends. There is no 
"typical" biblical feminist. The twelve women who shared their processes are each 
a story embodied, as well as being part of the broader history of women's faith de- 
velopment. These women are unique individuals, each shedding her own light on 
the process. 


If each woman's story is one facet in the gem that is the transition into biblical 
feminism, then this stone joins others to form a united piece of precious art: wom- 
en's journey in faith. The transition focused upon in this study is only a small slice 
of developmental experience -- one that blends issues of faith and women's devel- 
opment in an unusually complementary and compelling manner. The overarching 
theme of integrative relationality that emerges in this transitional experience may 
have some implications for understanding in the broader realm of women's faith 
experience, as the consistency with the current literature on women and faith cannot 
go unnoticed. As women's stories of growth are shared, the confirmation of such 
consistencies may free women of faith to further explore the depth and height of 
their intellectual, emotional, social, relational, and spiritual experience. 
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A Few Comments... 


As a Christian woman, a developmentalist, and one concerned with a biblical and 
ethical foundation for women's rights, the topic addressed in this dissertation has 
had deep personal import for me. My understanding of my faith and womanhood 
has been heightened through the study of women's faith development. I am left 
with several questions and exhortations to offer. My comments are addressed to 
two general groups: developmental psychology and the Church. 


The issues raised by the study of women's faith development have much to say to 
the field of human development. Serious research in the realms of faith, women's, 
and women's faith development have only begun to scratch the surface of experi- 
ence and understanding. An obvious challenge is for further and deeper exploration 
in these fields. A variety of questions for potential study may be posed. 


How, for example, is women's experience of faith actually different from/ 
complementary to men's experiefice? Parallel studies, characterized by non-sexist 
instruments, are in order. An interesting companion Study to this research would 
involve a series of similar interviews with male biblical feminists. How are the sto- 
ries alike and/or different? Do the men's experiences actually constitute develop- 
mental transition, or are the issues distant enough from experience to imply a more 
cerebral decision-making process? How does actual structural developmental 
change fit into the picture? What impact does the experience of faith have on peo- 
ple's ways of describing personal growth? Given the commonality of a faith- 
orientation, where are the women's and men's stories unique? Each of the three 
fields represented in this study -- faith, women's, and women's faith development 
-- are greatly in need of further depth of inquiry. 


The Church's response to women emerged as a predominant theme in the inter- 
viewees' descriptions of rethinking and transition. In short, the Church played a 
far too negative role in the women's stories. A particularly significant theme in- 
volved "slavery" and the passage to "liberation." Christianity is deeply rooted in 
images of freedom from personal and spiritual bondage, yet these women often en- 
countered their most significant struggles for emancipation within the Church itself. 
In my own personal recollections, my first experiences of discrimination occurred 
within the Church (male-only acolytes, no women priests, etc.). During my 
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proposal hearing, one of my readers indicated an interest in discovering how these 
women had been able to remain Evangelical while embracing feminism, since these 
two ideologies often appear incompatible. The interviewees’ commitment to the 
Church in the face of discrimination is an inspiration -- a reflection of personal, 
community, and spiritual strength. 


My challenge to the Church: to demonstrate the spirit of Christ's teachings to all 
peoples. Throughout history, the Church has been the embodiment of both uncon- 
ditional acceptance and irrational bigotry. The "Law of Love" is central to 
Christianity; it is crucial that we renew our commitment to love others as ourselves, 
even our "enemies." Hearing and sharing our stories may be a first step toward un- 
derstanding, bridging gaps of race, culture, and gender. We need to listen. 
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On a Western Beach 


Ann C. Lammers 


On my first free Saturday in fall 1987, after mailing off the box with my disserta- 
tion, I drove to Point Reyes to find a beach. McClure Beach faces west. I hiked 
down the twisting trail, past a small creek that had turned its gully green. High on 
the shore away from the viiolent surf I settled myself, under the necessity to write. 


Something is coming. I write this to be found by the person, age or idea that will 
come after me and find it. 


Write then: I live in a world in which there are savage events and wild beaches, 
into which possibility is always breaking. There are small green things growing in 
sand near my feet, each one distinct and sharp in the late afternoon shade. Off to 
my left the surf is insisting on its way: "Yes, yes, yes...yes." One might as well 
agree at once and be done with it. 


Something is wrong. I am teaching in a seminary of the Episcopal Church. What 
is wrong with that? Is the job wrong (no one should attempt it)? Is it wrong for 
me? Am I doing it wrong? 


I adjust my seating, turning to face the opposite way on the drift log, and notice a 
carpet of fur spread on the sand. A dog did all its shedding in this place, I think. A 
solid shape a few feet away catches my eye: fabric, dark brown or rusty black 
rags, stretched over a lumpy frame. There is fur on the fabric. And here is the 
head of a deer, mouth open, eye sockets mysterious. 


The carcase has dried where the little deer fell from a cliff. Its limbs haven't been 
disturbed by predators. Now and then, I realize, I've smelled the rot when the 
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wind is quiet. Leather still covers ribs and spine, and some fur is on the neck and 
face and ears. But the rump is exposed down to the bones, and the right foreleg 
shows bleached bone where the joint bends. It must have broken its neck. Or 
maybe it dislocated its legs; the angle of the hindquarters is excruciating. The head 
could have been thrown back like that for hours before death glazed the eyes. A vi- 
olent event, unobserved, hardly worth observing. Now only the flies are interest- 
ed. Oh, and a human eye makes its commentary. 


There's other trash around: a styrofoam cup, broken and sandy; a plastic bag 
from a drugstore. These have no place here. The corpse should lie alone among 
the changing states of this wild northern beach. Bird tracks are thick around it, but 
its decline has been gentle: flies, beetles and the drying wind. 


Where was I? Something is wrong. My faith has left me between the old that's 
gone and the new that's not here yet. What is wrong with teaching in seminary is 
me. I don't believe in the church in its old form, and I don't trust my vision of the 

? 
new. 


Even if I trusted my vision, I cannot yet speak of it. I speak according to the old, 
which is as dead as this stinking deer. I speak as if the old were good enough and I 
know I am lying. I try to put hair back on the fabric, pull fabric together over the 
bones, restore the eyes and the flesh and breathe life into the carcass. No wonder 
my work feels like a constant endeavor to hide the fact of death. I am dead to it, it 
is dead to me. So I lead my students blindly. 


What if the old church were dead? In itself the dead old church would not be bad. 
The carcass stinks, but left to itself it will blend with the earth around it. What is 
evil is to march the corpse around, hiding decomposition. Let the dead alone. Let 
it rot gently where it lies. What is the business of the living? To live. 


I occupy a corner of the "modern" world that is not modern at all. It is old, a re- 
lic. What will come after? We are at the end of one age, and it is too soon to meas- 
ure the next. Looking back some decades from now, will we be able to see the 
shape of something that began before we knew it? Meanwhile, the waves are say- 
ing: announce the reign of God, the new that's on its way. 


paps 


Rising through the heart of an angel like a gigantic structure, God is called by 
Rilke das ewig Kommende das kreist:: "what comes forever, circling." The new 
that comes is viable, alive. Our present pain, the tearing of the walls, is its intima- 
tion. Of his angel, who answers to a whole population of heavenly spirits, the poet 
warns, "Give nothing of your own for his light hands to hold," 


...lest they should come 
by night and wrestle hard to test you. 
They'd rage throughout your house, 
take hold of you as if to create you 
and break you out of your design. 


(Der Engel, R. M. Rilke, Neue Gedichte, 1907) 


What ethics can survive the reign of God? Rilke's heavenly invaders have come 
by night to break us. The time has come, we are refugees. What shall we take with 
us? How can we know or guess or trust which stories to pack? Bring the best you 
have and prepare to lose it. Look for manna. Maybe this generation will perish in 
the desert, but we're on our way. 
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Lines from Rainer Maria Rilke 


(from Neue Gedichte, 1907; 


trans. Ann C. Lammers) 


Der Engel 


Mit einem Neigen seiner Stirne weist 

er weit von sich was einschrankt und verpflichtet; 
denn durch sein Herz riesig aufgerichtet 

das ewig Kommende das kreist. 


Die tiefen Himmel stehn ihm yoll Gestalten, 
und jede kann ihm rufen: komm, erkenn--. 
Gieb seinen leichten Handen nichts zu halten 
aus deinen Lastenden. Sie kamen denn 


bei Nacht zu dir, dich ringender zu priifen, 
und gingen wie Erziirnte durch das Haus 
und griffen dich als ob sie dich erschiifen 
und brachen dich aus deiner Form heraus. 
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The Angel 


With one nod of his brow he banishes 
whatever limits, obligates and binds. 

For through his heart a giant structure rises: 
the one that's always coming, circling. 


Deep heaven for him is full of figures, 

and any can call him: Come, identify --. 
Give nothing of your own for his light hands 
to hold, lest they should come 


by night and wrestle hard to test you. 
They'd rage throughout your house, 
take hold of you as if to create you, 
and break you out of your design. 
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PERPETUA: 
A CHRISTIAN QUEST FOR SELF 


Rebecca Lyman 


Last night, during yet another hard struggle not to be ovrwhelmed with pity 
for my parents, which would paralyse me completely if I succumbed, I told 
myself it must be wrong to be so overcome with grief and concern for one's 
own family that one has little thought left over for one's neighbour. I see 
more and more that love for all our neighbours, for everyone made in God's 
image, must take pride of place over love for one's nearest and dearest. Please 
don't get me wrong. It might seem to be unnatural -- and I still find it difficult 
to put into words, although it is easy enough to experience.1 


Carol Gilligan commented that women move in moral development from the abso- 
lute of care to the need for personal integrity.2 Not surprisingly, such a concern has 
often been a central theme in women's religious development from the modern let- 
ters of Etty Hillesum in Westerbork to the ancient diary of Perpetua. Given the pa- 
triarchal nature of ancient society, the choice of a woman to be a Christian 
inevitably created tensions between the constraining conventions of social roles and 
her new spiritual identity. Thus, Elizabeth Clark has emphasized both the limits 
and the empowerment available to ascetic women in Christian community.3 Work 
on the Apocryphal Acts by Stevan Davies, Dennis MacDonald, and Virginia Burrus 
have recovered their probable female origin and blend of social and spiritual libera- 
tion.4 Most scholars would now be cautious of Elaine Pagel's sharp separation be- 
tween women's freedom in Gnosticism and control in mainstream tradition; the 
meaning and significance of the feminine in Gnostic texts are just beginning to be 
explored.> In these recent studies social identity has become a critical part of un- 
derstanding spiritual development of ancient women. Their Stories are an important 
legacy to modern women engaged in similar struggles for identity and meaning. 
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Particularly because of the scarcity of ancient sources by women, the diary of 
Vibia Perpetua is a remarkable document which records the experience of a young 
woman imprisoned for her Christian faith in third century Carthage. Accepted as an 
authentic account, the diary is embedded in a narrative of her martyrdom, and offers 
a rare glance into ancient feminine and Christian experience.® In this essay I want 
to look at the interior development of Perpetua herself in relation to her social con- 
text and spiritual experience as recorded in her diary. Clearly, the terrifying and 
liminal status of a martyr is a special case, yet since all women must move beyond 
given social and religious definitions as part of spiritual awakening, Perpetua's vi- 
sions and reflections on her family offer a compelling window into one woman's 
experience of herself. Other accounts have sometimes assumed certain Christian or 
psychological experiences or neglected her social status in a way which has ob- 
scured her individual development. By focusing on her own words and experienc- 
es the emergence of Perpetua as an independent self may be seen. 


Perpetua: From Daughter to Prophet 


Born of a good family, educated, married, and recently the mother of a son, 
Perpetua was to be regarded as a privileged and successful woman in Late Antique 
society. Her choice to become a Christian and to give up her family and child for 
imprisonment and death was a curious one in the eyes of her contemporaries, al- 
though not uncommon as many women were attracted to Christianity. Domestic 
conflict over conversion was common; as one oracle put it about a Christian wife: 
"You might perhaps find it easier to write on water...or fly like a bird, than recall to 
her senses an impious, polluted wife."” Although one of her brothers was also a 
catechumen, the main theme of her diary was sorrow and conflict with her family, 
particularly her father. Given the power of fathers in Roman society over their 
households and particularly women, the prominence of her father in the diary is not 
surprising. Women in public and religious matters were to defer to the superior in- 
tellectual judgment of husbands or fathers, being commonly regarded as grown 
children. In the upper classes women sometimes had a special bond to their fathers 
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which only encouraged absolute loyalty.8 Perpetua's repeated confrontations with 
her father may reflect an unconscious incestuous bond as suggested by M. 
Lefkowitz, but more likely the absolute and pervasive power of the pater familias in 
the lives and beliefs of many ancient women. Equally important was the societal 
pressure to bear children in the face of high mortality rates. 


When arrested, Perpetua was not yet baptized, and her identity as a Christian was 
firm, but also fragile. Against her father's arguments, she defined herself by her 
faith: "...I cannot be called anything other than what I am, a Christian" (3.2). In 
the face of her father's rage, she was relieved and thankful for his absence. At bap- 
tism her only concern was to endure the immediate heat and brutality of prison as 
well as her own anxiety for her nursing infant and sympathetic family. At this point 
she was almost overwhelmed by her concerns for others. When she secured per- 
mission for the child to remain with her, she relaxed, and "the prison had suddenly 
become a palace" (3.9). In the initial assertion of her identity, she was able at some 
emotional cost to defy her father, but remained anxious about her child. 


After these distressing events, she was encouraged by her brother to ask for a vi- 
sion about her future, perhaps to put her mind at rest. This would be a normal part 
of ancient religious experience, although it may also reveal her own intimate link to 
the divine.19 In the first vision she sees a ladder, the usual symbol which connects 
heaven and earth (Gen 28.12), yet this ladder had sharp edges and snares which 
must wound the climber. Her teacher Saturnus goes first, and then encourages her. 
Yet, in the dream she needs no reassurance. She confesses her confidence of her 
safety in the name of Christ Jesus, and the dragon lurking at the base becomes her 
first stepping stone as she ascends. By treading on its head, she recreates the victo- 
ry of the Second Eve.!1 At the top is a lovely pastoral scene with the figure of the 
good shepherd; he welcomes her in Greek, calling her child (teknon), a Christian 
term for disciple, and offering her milk to drink. The image is one of comfort as 
she the nursing mother is fed herself, but as witness and disciple. Although the 
shepherd has grey hair, his major meaning 1s reward and welcome rather than being 
a new father; indeed, Perpetua never referred to God as "father." 12 She awakened 
with a quiet confidence: "...we realized that we would have to suffer, and that from 
now on we would no longer have any hope in this life." (4.10) 
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Fortified by this dream, she had a different encounter with her father, and his be- 
havior toward her seemed to reflect her new self-confidence and power. This time 
he pleaded, asking her to consider the family, their reputation, and the life of her 
child, to give up her pride (depone animos). He even addressed her as domina 
(lady), a title of respect and equality, perhaps even one of supplication to the god- 
dess.13 She however rejected his plea, offering kindly a Stoic platitude that all 
would happen as God willed. There was little passion or Christianity in the inter- 
view which centers on Perpetua's calm resistance to her father. This calm strength 
remained at her trial the next day when her father appeared, carrying the child to 
win her sympathy. She however was more intent on remaining loyal with the con- 
fessing community than with filial duty or motherhood. Although she watched 
with pain as her father was beaten, she along with the others was in high spirits at 
the end of the trial. Now separated from her child by her father, she was relieved to 
learn that by spiritual power the child no longer needed her and her breasts dried up 
without any discomfort. In contrast to her earlier anxiety, her confidence and relief 
were now in place even without her child. She had accepted her identity and power 
within a new community. 


Yet, immediately after this final rejection of her baby and family, Perpetua had a 
vision of her dead brother, Dinocrates. He is in the underworld, thirsty, and still 
scarred with his disfiguring cancer. Confident of her access to the divine, she 
prayed with the community for his relief. In a second vision she saw him healed 
and drinking from a fountain. Although separated from her family and with dry 
breasts, through her spiritual power Perpetua has healed her outcast brother and 
also quenched his thirst. Not surprisingly, she reported the increasing deference of 
the guards toward her spiritual power, no longer as in the beginning frightened and 
isolated in prison. Her father's last plea had no effect. 


The diary ends with a final vision of Perpetua concerning her fight in the arena the 
day before her death. In the dream she is led by a deacon to an arena where she is 
prepared to meet a fierce Egyptian fighter. Sent out alone, she changes into a man, 
and defeats him in hand to hand combat. She is hailed as the victor. "I realized that 
it was not with wild animals that I would fight but with the Devil, but I knew that 1 
would win the victory." (10.14) Again the Christian symbolism of the dream is 
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slight and the detail is all too realistic to ancient games. Clearly, Perpetua saw her- 
self alone, but able by strength and cunning to defeat her skilled opponent in close 
combat. This does not seem to indicate a defeat of paganism or her father, but rath- 
er her own strength and insight.!4 Equally important, her change of gender does 
not indicate by itself identification with Christ; rather it is a natural symbol of gladi- 
atorial strength and competence.!5 The woman who cringed at the terror and bru- 
tality of prison now sees herself as a naked victor in the ring. 


Faith Development and Autonomy 


Clearly in Perpetua there is movement from the absolute identities of care as moth- 
er or daughter to the expression of herself as a Christian and spiritual leader. This 
movement is so strong that she associated the ties of family as part of the void 
which could hold her back from the divine. Like other ancient women, through re- 
ligion she replaced the biological and social ties of kinship with new spiritual ties 
which allowed a broader self-definition. As a child (teknon) in the Christian com- 
munity, she was a disciple and teacher, first nurtured on milk and then as a gladia- 
tor. In this process in prison Perpetua gained in self-confidence as her experience 
of Christianity moved from endurance and deliverance to empowerment and 
victory. 


I have tried Ho note carefully the images of her vision and her language to stress 
its untheological and to a degree unChristian nature. She did not use "Father" for 
God, although the gray haired shepherd could indicate this: an identification with 
Christ is more likely. Most commonly, she referred to God as "Lord" (Domino). 
This traditional title of power and respect, however, is lessened when we realize 
how common it would be in Late Antiquity; Perpetua was addressed several times 
as "Domina." In other words, the visions and reflections of Perpetua have more to 
do with her own experience of liberation and growing self-confidence than theolog- 
ical insights or submission to God. She did not transfer authority from one patriar- 
chal figure to another, nor surrender herself to the powers of being, but rather 
discovered her own autonomy and value. 16 Clearly, these experiences, particularly 
concerning the care of her child, express the power, love, and care of God, yet in 
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less dogmatic ways than sometimes presented. She did not submit to divine will as 
much as she actively participated within it; her confession, healings, and martyrdom 


show an active and growing discipleship which required her own choice and 
courage. 


Equally important, her empowerment knit her more deeply into the community 
which was the context of divine care and insight. Perpetua's diary reveals a human 
struggle about relationships and commitments rather than a heroic stand for an ab- 
stract ideal. Her autonomy brought her into deeper relationship and a new equality 
rather than separating her from community. !7 The narrator tells us that after her 
first bout in the arena, she rushed to teach others about her experience: "You must 
all stand fast in the faith and love one another, and do not be weakened by what we 
have gone through” (20.10). Her role within the community was one of prophet, 
advocate, and teacher. 


To a large degree the story of Perpetua's individual development of faith has been 
overshadowed by the heroism of martyrdom or conventional images of women. 
For example, the narrator described her as "a wife of Christ" and Augustine praised 
her triumph over feminine weakness. !8 Undoubtedly, the direct description of her 
choice of imprisonment and death over motherhood or family duty was an uncom- 
fortable challenge to given definitions about women and their interior life. It re- 
mains an uncomfortable, if compelling, account of one woman's exploration of 
herself and her relation to the larger world in a time of crisis and freedom. 
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SAINT JOAN BURNING 


Ann C. Lammers 


Flame fingers caress this body 


where none have gone before. No, 


the fact is, I have always burned 
as if maidens were torches. 


What do they say, those faces 
that groan upwards, catching 
the glare on their pan of flesh? 
They say I was immodest 

to ride my horse astraddle. 


The strangler would be merciful 
but he is slow. Too late! 

Already bone turns and blackens. 
I learned it long ago, 

no man moves faster than flames. 


FROM FAITH TO FAITH -- 
ONE WOMAN'S JOURNEY 


Mary E. Boyce 


I have a rich and varied heritage for "faithing." I grew up overseas, deeply en- 
meshed in a culture of conservative Christian zealots. This community formed a 
social and extended familial network. My early images of the Church were colored 
by my experiences in this strangely ecumenical and yet behaviorally rigid communi- 
ty. This was the center of my world. 


My commitment to God was nurtured in a culture of vocation and ministry. I was 
among the "chosen." I was a "child of the King." I felt loved and special. I chose 
to pursue religious service. Had I been in a less conservative community, my de- 
sire for ministry might have led me to seminary. This was not the case, however, 
and I determined to prepare myself for a helping profession. 


The gifts from this beginning were two: a deep belief in God, and permission to 
question. The belief was born experientially -- I had experienced a sense of Other 
whom I understood to be God. The permission to question came from my father, a 
teacher. My early experiences fit my family's fondest hopes for me. I had no 
premonition of the tumultuous process ahead. So, I set off into the world, leaving 
home for college, with a deep sense of the hand of God upon my life, and a ques- 
tioner's curiosity. 


In the subsequent decade, I experienced church membership, parachurch organi- 
zations, four years of college, and four years with a Christian organization doing 
human resource management. During this time I began to explore the theological 
issue of women's ordination and place in ministry. This was the loose thread 
which was to unravel my identification with the Church. 


I became convinced that God created both male and female as "image-bearers” 
(Jewett, 1975). For me, this became a cornerstone for issues of equality. It was a 
turning point. 


Over time, my reading and study brought me to the broader literature of the wom- 
en's movement. I found a larger context for my questions about the roles and con- 
tributions of women. I realized the limitations I felt in the Church were being 
experienced on a much larger scale in the culture. 


The wider my world became, the less comfortable I felt behaving "appropriately" 
in religious settings. I could not be part of worship in which women had no role. I 
began to look for women in pastorates, and preferred religious settings which used 
inclusive language. I began to recognize a difference between religion and spiritual- 
ity. My faith process required an integration of my life learning and experiences 
with my understanding of God. 


I was launched into a spiritual Crisis. It was my "dark night of the soul." I was 
unable to deny my accumulating life experiences, and yet they had no place in my 
world view. For two years I waged an internal battle attempting to resolve the con- 
flicts between what I was experiencing and a belief structure which was no longer 
sufficient. I was unwilling to dismiss experientially discovered truth in order to re- 
tain the early belief structure. The writing of Mary Daly (1973) called me "beyond 
God the Father." The Psalms and the writing of Frederick Buechner (1969) gave 
voice to my despair. The writing of Matthew Fox (1983) led me to the possibility 
of reframing my belief. 


I emerged from this process outside of the institutional Church. Because I had 
moved outside of a religious structure to sort out the faith issues, religion had lost 
much of its power over me. My belief in God is transformed. I often picture God 
as "Gracie," described by Judith Dahl (1989) as a maternal Other with a big lap and 
deep pockets full of blessings. I support the work of the Church universal in en- 
deavors to nurture and respond to human need. I have chosen a life which express- 


es authenticity in relationship, respect for personhood, congruence, and life-long 
learning. | 
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Even though our paths have diverged, I am indebted to my father, who told me 
that God could "take the questions." He assured me that God could be "as big as I 
needed." This wisdom I carry. Slowly, I am living into a faith which is my own 
and is able to embrace the diversity I experience in my life. 
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RE-CLAIMING SILENCE 


Brenda S. Allen 


My own two year issue and struggle with the meaning of silence has prompted an 
in-depth examination of this complex concept. As a woman of faith, I have often 
found silence to be misunderstood or devalued by the community of the church. As 
a result, exploring this facet of who we are has become a locus of personal reflec- 
tion and growth. My faith takes on new dimensions in dramatic ways as my silent 
moments are cultivated, enlarged 4nd given attention to. Through some readings on 
the subject coupled with my personal interest, I began to wonder what conclusions 
could come from a deeper reflection on the topic of silence. Questions were devel- 
oped and wrestled with that helped in gaining some perspective. Some of those 
questions were: 


How does silence speak? 


How does silence connect with the unspoken? As nature? 
As creation? As inner world? As with intuition? 


How does silence translate into non-words for expression? 
Must silence be given words? 
What good can be found in silence? 


How does silence relate to void-space and does that relate to female? 
Symbols? Dance? Art? | 
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The following article reviews a number of writers’ perspectives on the implications 


and possibilities of silence, culminating in a participative ritual developed to assist 
in the reflection and embracing of our own silence. 


A particular work that sheds a great deal of light on the subject is Woman Warrior 
by Maxine Hong Kingston. Here, the aunt's silence in the "No Name Women" and 
"Swordwomen" chapters reveal different approaches to silence: 


"You must not tell anyone," my mother said, "what I am 
about to tell you. In China your father had a sister who 
killed herself" (Page 1) 


"In the twenty years since I heard this story I have not 
asked for details nor said my aunt's name." (Page 18) 


Her aunt's actions shouted to Kingston that she could not speak. She did not have 
a place to even start words, the only expression for her was oblivion -- utter si- 
lence. Further imposed silence was carried out by the use of the aunt's story to sup- 
press Kingston's sexuality through the retelling of the story. In this instance, the 
aunt's story became the tool of imposed silence to control Kingston. 


The theme of silence recurs in Woman Warrior's chapter "White Tigers” when si- 
lence is given voice through the "reporting of a crime." 


"The idioms for revenge are ‘report a crime’ and ‘report 
to five families.’ The reporting is the vengeance -- not 
the beheading, not the gutting but the words." (Page 62) 


Kingston does not need the details of the aunt's story, but needs to give the story 
words that are retold not for suppression or manipulation but for revenge. The 
word "revenge" can be troublesome, but the following definition may shed new 
light on the concept. 


Revenge = an opportunity for getting satisfaction 
or retrieving oneself. 


The aunt is still silent, but her expression can be reclaimed by Kingston's listening 
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to the aunt's story and the retelling of her life for revenge -- retrieving one's self 
through speech. 


The retrieving of one's self through silence is discussed further in Starhawk's 


Dreaming the Dark. In her matrix of the self, silence touches each aspect of the 
self: the deep self, the younger self, the talking self, the self hater and the guardian. 


"The deep self is the core place that underlies personality, 
that goes beyond time or life time and is the place where other 
selves are born." (Page 54) 


The deep self is certainly a silent place, but finds expression in the personality and 
in all aspects of personality. 


"Younger self feels hunger and satisfaction, pain and 
elation, terror of abandonment and the security of love. 
Within the images gnd sensory memories of younger 

self are locked deep feeling of enormous energy. The 
imagery/scenarios younger self creates become the patterns 
in which we live our lives, because they determine the 
patterns our energies take." (Page 54) 


I believe that the younger self is also a silent place, but a place where a type of si- 
lence can be imposed upon one from the outside. Ina society where there is institu- 
tionalized dehumanization, our feelings are not meant to survive. But from younger 
self there is born the imagery and energy that gives a framework for expression of 
the silence of deep self. 


The talking self is where one finds language. Talking self structures sensation, 
brings order, classifies categories and gives names to structure reality. But when 
reality is too harsh or violent, why impose structure? Thus, silence can also be im- 
posed from within -- repression that does not result in expression. 


This brings us to the self-hater. The self-hater institutionalizes with power over, 
above and in to create relationships of dominance. The power Over can come from 
within, as we dominate ourselves to avoid the realities in the world. The self hater 
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must be grounded -- this means given material reality -- in the form of changed life, 
work and relationships. Reclaiming our personal power means reclaimin g our abil- 
ity to engage reality, not to retreat from it in silence. 


The Guardian embodies power -- but not power over. The Guardian sets limits, 
defines boundaries, and lives in the gateways -- the place of passage, a place of si- 
lence. As the guardian is grounded in the earth, the earth represents containment, 
limits, silence. The Guardian gives power to express and to keep silent, not out of 
guilt but from a sense of honor and self-esteem. Containing emotions and energy is 
not the same as suppressing them 


"A fire ring contains the fire (but does not smother) 
so that flames can warm it without burning down the 
forest." (Page 101) 


The self-hater must be transformed into the Guardian, for if the self-hater is only 
banished and not transformed, no real change takes place. The Guardian listens to 
the younger self and thus remains silent to listen. 


Where Starhawk revenges -- retrieves one's personhood -- Naomi Goldenberg in 
Changing of the Gods revenges -- retrieves God. Goldenberg says that as society 
accepts the feminist critique of patriarchal religious systems, more people will be 
seeking alternative religious forms. As when fathers die we all turn inward, when 
father-God falls, people tend to look inward to understand the multiplicity of how 
God manifests herself to the world. The idea is that forces of comfort and salvation 
that in the past came from outside (from father-God), can now come from within 
ourselves and yield expression. 


"Today, churches remain largely suspicious of techniques 
purporting to give each person direct access to divine knowledge. 
The institutions have a monopoly on revelation. When individuals 
claim to experience revelation outside of hierarchical formulae, the 
churches behave much like big businesses do when they fear that 
patent rights are being violated. The idea that each person can reach 
her or his own understanding of divine forces without going 
through the Church, the Bible or Jesus is revolutionary. Clergymen 
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often label activities involving personal revelation through dreams, 
silence or vision as 'the work of the Devil'." (Page 129) 


While from Goldenberg's development of silence and introspection comes not 
only a new definition of a God but a concept of many Gods, I would argue that 
from this silent place an opening is made for the truth and reality beyond to form 
and find expression. This expression first takes form in dreams, rituals and sym- 
bols. It is then the community's task to call into question and accept the challenge of 
this revealed manifestation of God. The community is charged with listening. 


How do we move from silence into speech? An Indian ritual approaches listening 
and speaking “in rounds" in Starhawk's book. She reflects on both the speakers 
and hearers. 


"When we do rounds, the quality of our listening is as important as 
the quality of our talking. If we maintain that everybody's concerns 
and views have inherent value, we are obligated to listen to what 
each person is saying. At the same time, when we speak we must 
become aware of whether or not other people are actually listening. 
Instead of repeating ourselves over and over because we sense that 
we are not being heard, we can learn to comment on the level of at- 
tention, to ask if people are bored, to shut up if necessary. Inflicting 
boredom on others is a form of violence." (Page 101) 


In Nelle Morton's The Journey is Home a story is told about a woman being "heard 
into speech." This woman is heard into speech by a hearing that is far more than 
acute listening, but a hearing engaged by the whole body that evokes speech, a new 
speech, a new creation. This is a hearing that is equivalent to empowerment. 


She goes on to say that speech is common vernacular, but is halted in the patriar- 
chal culture's vocabulary. Out of true speech one feels words that cannot be ex- 
pressed. Is this feeling of words one person's silent place communing with 
another's silent place? 


Mary Daly in Wickedery has come up with new words and reclaimed old words 
to express feminist realities. In the spirit of Mary Daly I would like to define: 
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Silence: Abstinence from speech or noise; mute. Failure to mention 


or take note of something. OBLIVION. (Seventh Collegiate 
Dictionary) 


Sigh Less: The absence of the sound (made by expelling air with an 
ah) made when one is bored or dominated by the originators of 
boredom. The atmosphere for creativity. 


These two words express a current theme regarding silence: there is a silence of 
domination and repression, either a domination from within or from forces from 
without; and there is also a silence of creation that finds expression in various 
forms. To reclaim our silence is to create and express onself. In this spirit, I have 


conjured up the following participative ritual. It has been used effectively to permit 
and affirm creative silence. 
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RITUAL FOR EXPRESSION OF SILENCE 


Ritual participants are seated around a table or in a 
circle on the floor. One lit candle is passed counter- 
clockwise around the circle. Each person shares, 
while holding the candle, about a time when she felt 
silent with no expression, no creation, felt oblivion -- 
a silence imposed. The candle that represents im- 
posed silence is placed in the center of the circle. 


With each person holding her own unlit candle, the 
candles are lit passing the fire one from the other, in a 
clockwise direction. As the light is passed, each par- 
ticipant tells of a time when she felt expression come 
from silence. The candles represent one's own 
unique form of expression that develops from the in- 
ner silence. 


After telling of her expressed silence, and before 
passing the fire to the next person, each participant 
blesses her silence and expression. 
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SILENT STORY 


Maureen Noworyta 


Rattling, a racket, 

a rattling I heard 

and spun to pale kitchen curtains 
tearing back their thin veneer. 


My stare, blue bleary, locked her eyes, 
brown, clear as a child's, 

while metal gates slammed down my mind, 
barring heart's admission. 


Hunger's incessant jab 

tattooed the crosshatched face, 
street-wise, no pillow for her head; 
hands a wreck exposed, 

were given stone instead of bread. 


Plowing through the alley, 
her rusted cart scrapes by my door: 
bags of scant stuff bunched in brutal openness. 


She clatters across broken cobbles 

while I, in kitchen cozy, 

smooth close the veil between our worlds, 
but can't shut out my sister's secret: 

she shelters Christ the Crone. 
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REFLECTION 


Dreams, Meanings, Flames 


Jo Anne Cooney Cripe 


When I was a very little girl, I began to go to mass with my Irish Catholic father. 
The little cathedral was dark and mysterious, mythical and magical in its holiness. 
In an alcove to the side of the sanctuary there was a beautiful statue of the Virgin 
Mary, linen and gold, and a myriad of flickering votive candles. I was awed -- si- 
multaneously drawn to and frightened by them. 


As a young girl, I learned that I was allowed to stand in the alcove, to kneel and 
say prayers. The place felt holy to me -- heavenly, beautiful, somehow safe. And I 
understood that the votive candles had a purpose: they could be lit with a wonder- 
ful long match that was then extinguished in the sand below them. Invariably, I 
would beg my father to be allowed to light a candle after mass. He often said yes. 
It was a particularly special treat. 


As I grew into my teens, I learned that the purpose of the votive candles was quite 
literal: one paid money in order to be allowed to light one, and, as long as the flame 
burned and its smoke rose, one's prayer rose to God as well. I would whisper my 
request as the match touched the wick, and watch with hopeful satisfaction as my 
formula took visible form. Like breaking a wishbone, finding a penny, being the 
first one to dip into the peanut butter jar... 


There came a time, sometime during and after college, when the very notion of 
votive candles began to strike a note of absurdity within me. Things don't work that 


way...superstitious nonsense...monetary coercion by the male-dominated Church 
hierarchy. The urge to dissect forumlas, to cry "but what about...?," to find the 
shades of gray was irresistible. My carefully constructed sense of self -- the wom- 
an, the Christian -- began to crumble. I panicked, turned my back on the alcove, 
and opened up. 


I am no longer at that frantic spot. Although I am still taking things apart, looking 
for discrepancies, developing my story of self as a Christian woman, new themes 
have emerged. A time has arrived wherein I light the votive candles again and feel 
their meaning. But the meaning is different -- maybe deeper, maybe simply an al- 
tered sense of things. Maybe...freer. 
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THE CONCEPT OF SIN IN THE THEOLOGY 
OF PAUL TILLICH: 
A BREAK FROM PATRIARCHY? 


Susan L. Lichtman 


Is the traditional concept of human sin actually a definition of male sinfulness? Do 
men and women both suffer from the same type of separation from God? These 
questions will be addressed in relation to the conceptualization of sin in the writings 
of Paul Tillich, a twentieth century theologian. It is the position of this paper that he 
offers an androgynous, and therefore more useful, definition of human sinfulness. 


R nizing the Feminine A f_th n i 


A viable place to begin is to address the issue of the need for an asexual theology. 
It is widely believed that the problems of women are not significantly addressed in 
traditional theological thought. The prevailing power structures of the theological 
world have created a view of God, sin, grace, and salvation whose very language 
reveals its own maleness, as opposed to humanness. 


The issue of sin is an excellent example of this type of bias. Human sin is often 
perceived as a desire to be like God, to overcome finitude through self-seeking 
ends; in a word, pride. Observation reveals that the fallen nature of women is ex- 
pressed in very different ways. "...[it is] better suggested by such terms as triviali- 
ty, distractability, and diffuseness; lack of an organizing center or focus, 
dependence on others for one's self definition . . . In short, underdevelopment or 
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negation of the self." (Plaskow, 1980, p.1) 


Many writers have focused on the fact that women's sin resembles traditional 
Christian values taken to excess. Plaskow (1980) states that this process under- 
mines the woman's relationship to herself, and her relationship to God. Another 
way to describe this process is a failure of self-actualization. 


An important aspect of a person's internal experience is the impact of cultural ex- 
pectations and an internalization of those expectations. Women are often firmly en- 
trenched in the social myth that they are what they are defined to be by their culture. 
Within the context of the church, women have often become the passive, naturally 
pious, dependent, self-abnegating persons they are told they are by nature. The end 
result of this culturalization is that women often experience feelings of uselessness 
and self-alienation. 


It seems preferable, however, to see this type of separation from self and God, 
not as an exclusively female issue, but instead the feminine side of the nature of the 
fall (or sin) in our culture. The use of the term feminine is not meant to mean inferi- 
or, but an acknowledgement that self-alienation speaks more clearly to female ex- 
perience, in the same way that the classical definition of sin (pride) appears to apply 
more directly to traditional male experience. 


Brief Examination of the Theol ii 


Tillich conceptualized theology as a continual reinterpretation of myths and sym- 
bols from tradition. He wrote that we are in a constant state of revelation. He 
brought together the disciplines of theology and philosophy through what he termed 
the correlational method (Tillich, 1967). Theology and philosophy work together to 
provide answers to questions that are of ultimate concern to us at any given point in 
human history. They focus on the structure of reality in different ways. Philosophy 
explores the structure of being itself, while theology expounds on the meaning of 
being (Thomas, 1952). 


To Tillich, the fundamental questions of human existence are ontological in na- 
ture, in that they concern the essence of being in the world. He defines being as the 
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wholeness of reality grasped in a unifying experience (Romero, 1974). All of life's 
problems Should drive us to some kind of ontological analysis. When we examine 
experience purely from the vantage point of the external, we become cut off from 


the sources of who we are as persons, and our doctrines become morally suspect 
(Daly, 1973). 


In general, the work of Tillich is important to women in a number of ways. The 
first is that his theology supported a move away from a hierarchical (patriarchal) 
view of the church. He supported the concept of androgyny in psychological, cul- 
tural, and religious ways of being. He saw the need for a feminine understanding 
of divinity, and brought this to bear in his view of the Holy Spirit, seeing it as bi- 
sexual in character (Doyle, 1974). Tillich tried to move away from polarities, to- 
wards a triadic structure of God, history, and humanity (Romero, 1974). One of 
Tillich's most famous concepts is the existential courage to be, a synthesis of find- 
ing self, and participating in history (Tillich, 1952). Although he saw this as a uni- 
versal truth, it speaks plainly to the task facing women in both the church and 
culture. 


Th n i 


Tillich's view of sin and the Fall echoes quite clearly the concepts of Soren 
Kierkegaard, positing that sin entered the world through our response to our own 
anxiety about our finitude. When faced with the choice of remaining with our es- 
sence or realizing our own potentialities, we chose to leap from essence to existence 
(Kierkegaard, 1980). This leap has left us separated from God, the "divine ground 
of our Being" (Plasgow, 1980, p. 988). It is this estrangement that leads us to sin. 


The concept of estrangement was first used by Hegel, who saw that it could be 
overcome through a history of reconciliation. Kierkegaard and the existential phi- 
losophers that were to follow enlarged upon the concept, making the idea of being 
cut off from the ground of our being, self, and others, the central theme of modern 
existence (Modras, 1976). Tillich wrote that " [persons] in [their] very existence 
are estranged from God and that a distorted humanity is our heritage" (Greene, 
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1952, p. 60). The Fall, this move from essence to existence, is the myth of human 
alienation from God. The dilemma facing humanity is that this leap to sin is also the 
leap to actualization. 


Tillich moved away from a traditional, moralistic view of sin to one that posited 
that disobedience itself did not make an act sinful. Sinfulness is an expression of 
estrangement from self and from God (Plaskow, 1980). 


He divided sin into three categories. The first was unbelief. By this, he meant a 
turning towards self, and away from the ground of our being. The second was hu- 
bris, which is classically defined as pride. Hubris is the loss of unity with the infi- 
nite, an attempt to become divine. taking pride in our finitude. The third category 
was concupiscence. This is not traditional sensual sin, but a form of self-idolatry, a 
drawing of all to self without object or limit (Plaskow, 1980). Tillich wrote that no 
act committed within a condition of existential estrangement can ever overcome the 
estrangement itself. All of our attempts to re-connect to our essence, without divine 
revelation, can only be seen as sir’. 


D E Speak to the E : Ww 9 

On the surface, it would seem that the idea that human sin is a result of our separa- 
tion from our being would be in good relationship with the definition of "feminine" 
sin as stated above. It appears to be an androgynous term, in that separation from 
God does not need to take any particular form (Plaskow, 1980). Tillich states clear- 
ly that the true human problem is not self-love, but an amalgamation of self-hate and 
selfishness. 


In the book Sex, Sin and Grace: Women's Experience and the Theologies of 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich, Plaskow argues that once one reaches beneath 


the surface of Tillich's definition, his concept of sin falls well short of speaking to 
women's experience. Her first criticism is directed at the language that Tillich uses 
to define sin. 


The traditional nature of the terms hubris, unbelief, and concupiscence points to 
the possibility of a conflict between the language that Tillich used and his intent. 
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Plaskow writes that the traditional vocabulary obscures the novelty of Tillich's in- 
terpretation of sin. The helpfulness of the use of the word estrangement is over- 
Shadowed by the less adequate terms he uses to define it. In so doing, Tillich tends 
to focus on the creative, active aspects of sinfulness, as opposed to the sins of with- 
drawal (Plaskow, 1980). In actuality, if the Fall is located in sins of self- 
realization, then Plaskow argues that it is hard to understand how the sins of wom- 
en can have any ontological claim to be sin. She states that if one should choose not 
to actualize, as many women do, then how can this be seen as anything but a fall 
backward, towards God, towards our essence? 


In Plaskow's analysis (1980), one of the reasons why Tillich spent so little space 
on the sins of weakness in his systematics is because his identification of actualiza- 
tion as our fallenness reveals the inherent flaw in his view of sin. She posits that it 
also undermines his specific comments that emphasize the importance of self-love 
and justice toward self found elsewhere in his writings. Tillich's position, then, 
puts women back in the position of being innately more religious than men. The 
naturalness of women, as well as their lack of self-differentiation, may indicate that 
women are better able to maintain a close relationship with God. It is just this kind 
of idea that the movement toward a better understanding of women's sin is striving 
to eradicate. 


Language often reveals internal intent, and perhaps this is a just criticism against 
Tillich. The use of traditional terminology was at the very least unfortunate. But 
this does not disavow the value of the term estrangement, and Plasgow does go on 
to support this premise. There are areas of women's experience that are clearly met 
by Tillich's systematic. But, he does not clearly delineate that sin can be both self- 
abnegation and self-realization. 


From a psychological vantage point, one can posit that perhaps self-abnegation 
and self-realization are actually two points along the same dimension; a bi-partisan 
manifestation of the same human condition. They are not different sins essentially, 
but different expressions of a person's separation from self. It seems that there is | 
almost an artificial distinction between pride and dependency. 


Excessive pride is usually a clear sign of a person's basic insecurity, a lack of 
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sense of "true-self" as opposed to "perceived-self." Persons who choose pride as 
an expression of self-actualization are falling short of the mark of true exploration 
and celebration of self. In the same manner, persons who negate the process of ac- 
tualization demonstrate, only much more clearly, a lack of true self, or self defini- 
tion. Both the prideful person, and the passively dependent one, portray a person 
alienated from his/her own true nature. In our culture, we feel more comfortable 
with passive females and grandiose males, and the structure of our society would 
have us believe that this is the norm. 


With this as a premise, Tillich did not miss the mark when he defined the univer- 
sal nature of sin as estrangement. However, he did not adequately address the basic 
similarity between varied human manifestations of that estrangement. 


In this sense, the idea of a concept of sinfulness that is distinct to either men or 
women is suspect. The fact that the needs of women are not spoken to either clearly 
or loudly enough in traditional theology is without argument. But, we may run the 
risk of creating a division in innatg human experience, as opposed to a clear cultural 
separation in how men and women are socialized to be perceived and to perceive 
themselves. It seems more logical, instead, to conceptualize the difference in how 
men and women act out their estrangement from God and self as stemming from 
prevailing cultural restraints, as opposed to qualitative differences. 


As women continue to define themselves as a distinct and valuable part of the 
church and its leadership, it is important to stress the universality of estrangement as 
opposed to the qualitative differences between the sin of women and men. Women 
and men have different experiences, and we respond to all parts of our reality as a 
function of those differences. Our efforts should be to eradicate the myth of the in- 
nate separation of possibilities open to men and women, and be the leaders of a re- 
ligious community that embraces the variety of human experience. . 
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TO AURELIUS AUGUSTINE 
FROM THE MOTHER OF HIS SON 


Ann C. Lammers 


You took Adeodatus to your baptism (I almost wrote: 
your funeral). The boy came later 

and told me how it was. I hardly listened. 

I wanted only, then as now, 

to meet you once on level ground 

and hear from your mouth the sound of my name. 


You could drown my name in silence 
but not silence it in your mind. 

I am in the pages of your writing: 
Eve, Lilith, the daughters of men. 

I am the slave on account of sin, 

the flesh that weighs down wisdom, 
the image that deceives, the vessel 
that catches and holds captive. In me 
you beat down your unruly flesh. 


From a boy passionate with love and clarity 

I watched you change into a driven man 

who broke himself in two. Everything 

for you is now split halves: Charity 

is founded on rejection, sainthood on divorce. 
Other men choose the downward path 

away from their mother's heaven, toward 

a holiness woven in the flesh. Those men grow up. 
They face their opposites and know themselves, 
and suffer what they cannot know. 
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I wish I had confronted you when I could, 

as wives confront their husbands, but then 

you never let me come so close. Philosophy 
protected you, then your rank and finally your mother. 
Monica -- the virgin mother and the heavenly city! 
You returned to gaze with her into eternal space. 

For you, holiness is Monica and her son, like the two 
natures of Christ, united without showing how. 


Since I am banished from that mystery 

I will go elsewhere. You cannot unmake me by theology. 
Aurelius, your mistress and the world are standing 
outside closed church-doors, excommunicate. 

The story of our parting has two sides. 

I wonder if Aurelius is still alive. 
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THE JOURNEY TOWARD WHOLENESS: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGES IN WOMEN 
WHO EMBRACE FEMINIST THEOLOGY 


Karen J. Ludwig 


This is an article about the psychological and emotional journeys of women who 
move from a faith based in traditional Christian theology to one informed by the 
tenets of feminist theology. My work as a feminist pastoral counselor and research- 
er brings together the insights of feminist writing in the area of women's psycholo- 
gy with those of feminist theologians. I began this work out of my personal 
experience. When I entered a Master of Divinity program at Chicago Theological 
Seminary in 1981, I had never heard of feminist theology. During my second se- 
mester, at the urging of friends, I enrolled in a theology class taught by Rosemary 
Radford Ruether. The profound impact of that class went far beyond a change in 
intellectual paradigm. It took me years to work through the psychological, relation- 
al, spiritual and vocational turmoil. Later, as I began to do doctoral work in relig- 
ion and psychology, I was drawn to reflect upon my own and others' experiences. 
In this article I will sketch some of the dynamics which affect women who embrace 
feminist theology, and will detail four stages of change which I believe women cy- 
cle through as they continue to work through the experience of being a feminist 
woman within a patriarchal church. 


Writers such as Luise Eichenbaum, Susie Orbach, Nancy Chodorow, and others 
have re-examined women's developmental psychology from a feminist viewpoint. 
Basic theory, now becoming familiar to us, is that women are conditioned from in- 
fancy to be nurturing and relational. Eichenbaum and Orbach ( Understanding 
Women) write of how the young girl learns to hide her needs, anger, assertive 
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spirit, and indeed self to gain love and approval. Nancy Chodorow (The 
Reproduction of Mothering) adds that girls are rewarded for the quality of their in- 
teractions with others, rather than by qualities and achievements of their selves. 
This kind of socialization results in girls experiencing deep wounds to their self- 
esteem -- that is, to the development of an autonomous self which is able to be pro- 
active in the world, to have wants, needs and anger. The pain, despair, and rage 
which is connected with these wounds is carried deep within the psyche. Most 


women are not aware of the intense feelings which have been hidden since early 
childhood. 


It is my belief that feminist theology brings women into contact with these deep, 
painful feelings. How does this occur? First of all, feminist theology is grounded 
in experience. Women who begin doing feminist theology must look within to see 
what their own personal history and emotions have to do with experience of God. 
For women who have spent lifetimes tending to the needs of others, this can be a 
monumental task. When women first begin to realize that they have denied their 
own needs, and indeed selves, the emotional response can be devastating. 
Eichenbaum and Orbach write that when one touches the walled off part of the 
psyche which carries the woman's early development, one may experience the iso- 
lation, depression, despair, anger, disappointment, and rejection which are held 
there. Women who begin to search for their experience of God often wind up find- 
ing their experience of themselves. They very often experience a fluctuation of rage 
and depression as they work through and integrate these old psychological wounds. 


Secondly, feminist theology points toward the embedded mythology in church 
and society of women in relationships. Feminist analysis critiques relationships 
based in hierarchy or one-sided power. Feminist theology points toward models of 
relationships which are mutual and empowering. Thus, women who study ferninist 
theology also study their most intimate relationships. For many women, this leads 
to a profound questioning of marriages, committed partnerships, or even a re- 
examination of old patterns with lovers, fathers, and others. As the woman is 
working through her relationship with her inner self, she is often also confronted 
with imbalances of power at home. Not only is the woman likely to be experienc- 
ing trauma from her historical wounds, but she is also likely to feel uncomfortable 
and under stress in her relational life. 
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Thirdly, feminist theology exposes male dominated images of God and op- 
pressive treatment of women within and by the church. Feminist theology opens 
women's eyes to the lack of feminine influence and images in church and worship 
life. The church, which may have been experienced as nurturing of the self and a 
place where a woman could gain self esteem, is exposed as profoundly oppressive. 
Women, who find their self-definition in relationship, may suddenly find them- 
selves standing outside of their community of faith. Worship services conducted in 
exclusively male language may invoke feelings of rage and pain. Some women feel 
deceived, as though the church had lied to them. Women who have always prayed 
to a male God may find their spiritual life to be deeply wounded. Again, the sur- 
face experience is disturbed by feminist theology's call to examination of inner ex- 
perience. A woman is nudged to claim experiences and feelings which may never 
before have been acknowledged or articulated. 


The psychological picture of a woman exploring feminist theology is one of pro- 
found transition. Her psychological/developmental, relational, and spiritual lives 
are changing concurrently. Is it‘”any wonder that many women leave the church, 
leave the ministry, leave the seminary as they begin to study feminist theology? 
Like any deep insight, the emotional implications of embracing feminist theology 
tend to be dramatic and long-lasting. Seldom can a woman "go back" and find 
worship which uses only male images of God to be spiritually fulfilling. She now 
feels a mixture of pain, anger, and disappointment when her liturgical needs are ig- 
nored. Likewise, once one experiences the power of naming one's experience and 
feeling the rage of the neglected self, one finds it difficult to turn away from that 
self and return to absolute nurturing of others. And when one begins to know the 
strength of a relationship grounded in mutual support and love, one cannot accept 
domination. 


I will now attempt to trace the path of healing and transformation which women 
follow as they begin to work through the challenges inherent in the psychological 
dynamics I described in part one of this article. I have been a part of seminary com- 
munities for eight years. In that time I have known a large number of women as 
teachers, friends, pastors, and clients who have been journeying along with me in 
the struggle to integrate a deeply held feminist theology with their religious tradi- 
tion. The four stages which follow are drawn from many hours of conversation 
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and observation, and from my personal experience. I am reluctant to use the word 
"stages" as I do not want to imply that there is one way which women take toward 
healing. Also, as I have lectured on this material several women have told me that 
they have moved through these stages more than one time. My goal is that women 
will find within these stages a way to understand what is happening to them. Some 
parts will ring truer than others. Some of us will go part of the way and feel fin- 
ished. Others of us will move through one or all of the stages many times as we 
work through a variety of personal, political, and religious experiences. I offer 
these stages not as a map but rather as a compilation of many stories. My hope is 
that they will be used to help women listen to their own experience and know that 
they are not alone in their struggle and pain. The stages are abbreviated here be- 
cause of obvious space limitations. 


Stage One: The Conflict Between Experience and Tradition. In this 
first stage of change, women begin to become aware of the variance between their 
understanding of tradition and their experience of God. To this stage belong the 
first intellectual and emotional understandings that male-dominated images of God 
are insufficient to express experience of that which is sacred. As this stage deep- 
ens, women also begin to be aware of their alienation from self. As they search for 
images of God which are true to their experience, they must also search to find and 
express just what that experience is. The challenge of this stage is to move toward 
feeling deeply one's lonely inner self. Women in this stage feel emotions which are 
frightening, embarrassing, and may lead her to feel that she is "going crazy." Most 
woman are tempted to deny these feelings. Such denial involves an emotional dis- 
tancing from intellectual theory, and sometimes manifests itself in overwork for the 
causes of feminist theology (such as inclusive language or better job opportunities 
for women clergy) without inner reflection on the spiritual and psychological effects 
such insights carry. The challenge of this stage is to begin to make the links be- 
tween theory and experience, present and past, outer and inner experience. 


Stage Two: Anger and Rage. Once the process of reclaiming one's experi- 
ence has begun, powerful expressions of rage and anger are released. When a 
woman enters this stage she feels betrayed and regretful. The church which may 
have once seemed nurturing now appears deceitfully oppressive. The Bible which 
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once comforted is now a book of exclusive and violent images. Worship, once a 
place of peace, now ignites passionate fury with its male language and hierarchical 
priesthood. At this stage women who have based themselves in relationships of 
care suddenly stand in opposition to much of what they have loved. Even one's 
spouse may seem oppressive if the relationship is based on patriarchal patterns or 
he/she cannot understand why use of "God the Father" is suddenly upsetting. The 
challenge of this stage is to plumb the depths of anger within, though one may feel 
exposed and frightened by its strength. The temptation is to swallow down one's 
rage and slide into inaction and depression. Other possible manifestations of anger 
denied are excessive drug or alcohol use, sexual promiscuity, and suddenly failing 
in or inability to complete schoolwork. It is critically important for women in this 
stage to know that they are justified in their pain and anger. Psychological coun- 
selling in both of these stages can help a woman make the links between the present 
and historical, developmental causes of this anger (see part one). The challenge of 
this stage is to use the anger as fuel to break the bonds of selflessness and move to- 
ward a more autonomous, wholeself. 


Stage Three: The Search for a New Religious Tradition, or, 
Reforming the Old. The third stage is triggered by the angry conflict of the sec- 
ond stage. When women feel anger at the church, the impulse is to leave, as the re- 
lationship is perceived as broken. Women feel very deeply that they have been 
"kicked out" of churches which do not respond to their concerns. It is at this stage 
that many women leave church or seminary, if not officially, at least emotionally. 

To them, the relationship has died.The idea of not having a community of faith, 
however, is a frightening one. If a woman is without a spiritual home, she may 
also feel without a spirit. Thus, for many women, there comes a time of separation 
from the church when she joins some form of women's spiritual community. 

These range from covens to feminist spiritual communities. Though there are many 
varieties, the common bond is that they are a place where a woman can join with 
other women to ritually celebrate in a safe, non-oppressive community. The work 
of this stage is to integrate one's experiences of rage, grief, and pain into a new un- 
derstanding of one's self in relation to community. The challenge is to form a self 
which is able to be both strong and autonomous and also in relation with others. 
This self moves into relationship from a sense of inner wholeness, able to ask and 
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receive as well as give and nurture. She knows how to sense her needs and to do 
what is possible to fulfill those needs. For some women, this work is done within | 
the tradition through working for change with others of like mind. Though they do 
not physically leave the tradition, they do leave their helplessness in relation .to it. 
Regardless of the path, women in this stage easily re-experience the first two stages 
and periodically may mourn, rage, and feel deadened within. 


Stage Four: Re-Integration, or Release. The final stage grows from the 
newly transformed sense of self. In this stage, a woman makes choices about her 
involvement with her tradition. Some choose to stay outside the tradition, having 
found a home in their coven or community. Others choose to return to the tradition. 
The work of this stage is to integrate past wounds received from the tradition with 
present experience of God. Women in this stage come to know that no community 
of faith can meet all of their needs; that there is oppression and liberation in all com- 
munities of faith. She knows how to work for change while taking care of her own 
needs as well. In this stage a woman needs to work through letting go of the pain- 
ful experiences rather than simply shutting the door on them. If she stays, she will 
need to take care to have places where she can also go and find nurture when the 
tradition is too painful. She is able to be in contact both with the pain of oppression 
and the liberation of experiencing a spirituality based in feminist theology. 


It is my hope that this article will help us as we try to embody a new church while 
living with the old. By attending to our emotional and psychological journeyings, 
we will better be able to sustain ourselves for the work ahead. 
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COMMUNION 


Maureen Noworyta 


Small black man, first pew, 
pulls up his shirt 
to check a shiny brown belly. 


Large black woman sitting back, 
quiet 

quiet - 

until she calls, 

"You don't hear me, hear me!" 


Holy, Holy, Holy 

and the black man leaps 
into the aisle, 

face radiant 

triumphant 

his body surging toward 
the free blue sky, 

arm outstretched, his hand 
aloft, curled into a fist 
of power and light: 
Hes here: 


Huge host raised 


black woman stands crying, 
"Stand up everybody, stand up. 
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The truth just gotta come out 
of me. 
Stand up." 


And we 

of little or no color, 

sit on our haunches. 

Some turn to look, to stare 

at truth that shouted, 

but most act as though 

the truth isn't here. 

As if these folks are impolite, 
yelling and carrying on 

in Church, 

as if they're crazy, 

sO swept away by Yeshua's 
passion, 

that they leap to their feet, 

are filled with His glory 
when they see and hear it shining, 
singing before them. 


We are so polite, so sane, so right 

in our sacred outward signs 

that we whitewash wild Yeshua roving about 
with a bunch of bumptious fisherfolk, 
keeping company with some strange women. 
Fools for the Father, all. 


"Stand up!" 
Bodysoul stays still 
scared of rising 

to triumphant truths 
that must be heard: 
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hear me 

weeping tears flowing from Sophia. 
Like Mad Madge of Kempe, 

I move to holy ground 

and by a well meet Mary, 

mentor of wild wisdom, 

who frees me now to stand in Life, 
free at last 

to listen. 
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